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NOTICE. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers cxperience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srecrator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalis, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where ‘all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—————— 
HE prospects in the coal trade are as dark as they can 
be when we go to press on Thursday, yet we do not 
exclude the hope that before matters have gone much further 
common sense will come to the rescue even though it may he 
too late to prevent the strike nominally beginning. Perhaps the 
only reason for our hope is that the strike—such a strike !— 
seems too mad to happen. If the miners persist they will 
commit iadustrial suicide. Some of the mines will never recover. 
On Wednesday night the Miners’ Federation gave instructions 
that all notices to cease work must take effect on Thursday at 
midnight regardless of occupation. That means that even the 
safety staffs will be withdrawn. The pumps will cease working 
and the pits will be flooded. During the last strike in Yorkshire 
men were sent from the Navy to man the pumps, but to find 
emergency men to man the pumps all over the country is another 
omg altogether. We will now take the events in their proper 
order. 





The Miners’ Federation at a delegate conference on Thursday, 
March 24th, rejected the coal-owners’ very liberal proposals 
for a temporary agreement on wages varying with the districts. 
Yorkshire, Northumberland,and Leicestershire, where the mines 
are almost solvent, favoured an agreement; South Wales, 
Lancashire, and Scotland, where the pits are being worked at 
® heavy loss, were hostile to the proposed terms. The Federa- 
tion leaders are concerned to uphold the national scale of 
Wages, irrespective of the question whether the industry 
can pay the high wages fixed during and since the war. 
As the coal-mines in February showed a net loss of 





£4,500,000, without allowing anything for interest on capital 
or profit, it is apparent that the miners’ wages are greater than 
the industry can bear. But the extreme men who unfortunately 
control the Miners’ Federation care nothing for these plain 
facts. They would, we fear, prefer a strike for the unattainable 
to a friendly agreement such as their sober .colleagues from 
Yorkshire and Northumberland would gladly bring about. 


At a mecting with Sir Robert Horne on Wednesday, Mr. 
Frank Hodges, on behalf of the miners, demanded a State subsidy 
for the coal industry in order that higher wages may be paid 
than even the men themselves admit the coal industry can at 
present bear. He also demanded, of course, the profits pool by 
which the richer mines will subsidize the poorer ones. Sir 
Robert Horne replied that a subsidy in itself was never a solution, 
but even if it were it would be entirely beyond the capacity of 
the State now to provide such help. He pointed out that, 
dissatisfied though the miners were, they were in a much better 
position than the men in other industries, 


When Sir Robert Horne had spoken, Mr. Herbert Smith 
(who has hitherto advocated acceptance of the owners’ terms) 
stated that his Executive had decided to withdraw the 
pump and engine men, “I can scarcely believe,” retorted 
Sir Robert Horne, ‘‘ that the coal workers will allow their means 
of livelihood to perish as undoubtedly must be the result in 
many coalfields if the pits are flooded.” There never will have 
been a more insane strike, if there is a strike. The majority 
of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation do not themselves 
believe in a strike. Like Mr. Herbert Smith, they have pre- 
viously suggested that the owners’ terms should be accepted. 
The miners, of course, will lose the last vestige of public sym- 
pathy if the mines are flooded. It will be an act of violence— 
the sabotage which Englishmen loathe and despise. 





The ex-Emperor Kar! left his Swiss retreat last week, crossed 
Austria, and reached Steinamanger on the Hungarian frontier 
on Saturday. The Hungarian Premier, Count Teleki, visited 
him there and is said to have urged him to go back. The 
ex-Emperor, however, went on Sunday to Budapest and invited 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy, to resign his powers to his former 
monarch. The Regent declined. The ex-Emperor then re- 
turned to Steinamanger. The Allied Commissioners made it 
clear once again that the Allies would not agree to the restoration 
of the Hapsburgs. It is possible, and even probable, that the 
ex-Emperor’s escapade was designed to test the feelings of the 
Allies, though Admiral Horthy may not have been a party 
to the scheme. The Swiss Federal Government, who are 
morally responsible for the good conduct of the ex-Emperor, 
are placed in an awkward position by his apparent breach of 
his promise not to use Switzerland as a basis for political intrigue. 
The Dutch, who have made themselves responsible to the Allies 
for the ex-German Empcror’s abstention from politics, must 
be watching the behaviour of Switzerland with some anxiety. 
These deposed monarchs are troublesome guests. 


The German Communists made a fresh attempt at insurrection 
last week. Armed bands appeared in the industrial districts 
of Saxony, in Hamburg, and in the Ruhr valley, and did some 
damage to the railways and public buildings. The Security 
Police, using armoured cars and artillery, had little difficulty, 
however, in repressing the * Reds.” The insurgent headquarters 
in a nitrogen works near Halle was captured on Tuesday, with 
a thousand men and twenty machine-guns. In Hamburg 
and in Westphalia the Communists committed some robberies, 
but were otherwise ineffective. It has to be remembered that 
the German Government purposely exaggerate the gravity 
of such Bolshevik agitations in order to persuade the Allies that 
Germany needs more troops to preserve order. The rapid 
collapse of this rising confirms the belief that Bolshevism has 
very little strength left in Germany, though the reactionaries 
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for their own purposes and the Government for diplomatic 
reasons make the most of the Bolshevik peril. 


The German Government definitely refused on March 22nd 
to pay an instalment of the £1,000,000,000 due in gold on or 
before May Ist, by virtue of Article 235 of the Peace Treaty. 
The Reparation Commission had calculated that the payments 
already made amounted to £400,000,000, and had asked for 
a further sum of £50,000,000 on account. The German Govern- 
ment asserted that they had already paid the full amount, 
and that in any case they could not pay the balance by the 
stipulated date. As the Reparation Commission, under the 
Treaty, has to assess the value of the payments in kind made by 
Germany, the German answer was in effect a fresh attempt to 
evade the Treaty. The Commission knew that Germany had 
assets enough in hand to pay the £50,000,000 last week, if she 
had wished to do so. The Commission therefore reported to 
the Allies that Germany was a defaulter in respect of the definite 
obligation which she had undertaken, apart altogether from the 
amount of reparation that has not yet been agreed upon. 


The Greek Army in Asia Minor began an offensive against 
the Turkish insurgents on Wednesday, March 23rd. The Greeks 
advanced east of Brusa, near the Sea of Marmora, and east of 
Smyrna. They met with little resistance and soon reached the 
line of the Baghdad railway, occupying Afiun Karahissar, the 
junction for Smyrna, on Sunday, and Eskishehr, the junction for 
Angora, on Monday. As Mustapha Kemal, who rules at Angora, 
is technically at war with the Allies and repudiates the Treaty 
of Sévres, the Greeks may claim to be acting for the Allies. On 
the other hand, the British General commanding at Constan- 
tinople has proclaimed his neutrality in these operations, the 
French have concluded an agreement with Mustapha Kemal in 
regard to Cilicia, and the Italians are said—we hope untruly— 
to be supplying the Turkish insurgents with munitions of war. 
The situation is highly unsatisfactory and ought to be cleared 
up. We may regret the impatience of the Greeks, but they have 
far more to lose than any other Ally by the delay in effecting a 
settlement, because the whole burden of protecting the coast 
Greeks from Mustapha Kemal rests upon them. M. Venizelos 
was dismissed largely because of the military obligations he 
laid on the people. But where will be the end of the military 
obligations exacted by King Constantine ? 


President Harding, in reply to a message from Lenin last week, 
refused point-blank to negotiate with the Bolsheviks for the 
resumption of trade. Ina note sent on Good Friday, the Secre- 
tary of State said that Russo-American commerce could not 
revive “ so long as the present causes of progressive impoverish- 
ment continue to operate.” Russia must begin again to produce, 
but production depended upon “ the safety of life, the recog- 
nition by firm guarantees of private property, the sanctity of 
contract, and the rights of free labour.” In other words, 
Russia must be freed from the Communist Terror. Until the 
American Government had “ convincing evidence” of such a 
change, they could not have any dealings with Russia. Mr. 
Harding thus maintains Mr. Wilson’s attitude towards the 
Bolsheviks. 


At the conference of the Independent Labour Party at South- 
port on Monday it was decided by an overwhelming majority 
not to accept affiliation to the Third, or Communist, Interna- 
tional. The figures were 97 for affiliation and 521 against. 
Mr. Palin, of Bradford, who moved the resolution against 
affiliation, justly pointed out that one of the twenty-one con- 
ditions proposed from Moscow, the seat of the Third Inter- 
national, was that the workers should prepare for victory not 
by Parliamentary means but by “bleody civil war.” He 
could not understand how those who had accepted the principles 
of the L.L.P. could now vote in favour of war. Neither can any 
other sensible person. 


The Left Wing of the I.L.P. is largely composed of men who 
were conscientious objectors during the war. They objected 
to fight Germans, but they are rapturously ready to fight their 
own countrymen at the dictation of a foreign organization, 
What people! Mr. Ramsay MacDorald pointed out that the 
Left Wing had been definitely instructed from Moscow to 
remain inside the LL.P., like spies inside the fortress, in 
order to disrupt it and get a majority for the Third Inter- 
national. He asked the Conference to give such a vote against 
affiliation that the issue would be settled once for all. The 








response to this appeal was, as we have seen, decisive, but the 
Left Wing afterwards decided to secede from the L.L,P, and 
join the Communist Party. 





The split in the LL.P. is only one of several signs of division 
within the various groups of Labour. In an article in the West. 
minster Gazette of Thursday, March 24th, Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
the prophet of Guild Socialism, says: “The appearance of 
unity which existed in the movement [Socialist organization] 
before the war has disappeared ; and there are two (or should 
one say three 2) rival Socialist Internationals . . . to say nothing 
of two rival Trade Union Internationals between which a 
conflict of growing bitterness is being waged.” The rise of the 
Moscow International was, of course, a result of the war. There 
was an attempt to summon a united Socialist Conference at 
Stockholm in 1917, but it failed. Then when the war was over 
the Second International was brought into existence to do duty 
for the extinct International Socialist Bureau. 


The Second International has already almost “ fallen to 
pieces,” as Mr. Cole says. The Italian and French Socialists 
seceded from it, and it contains now only the British Labour 
Party, the German Majority Socialists, the Belgians, and 
some minor European groups. The essential difference 
between the Third and the Second Internationals is that the 
former recognizes no national boundaries. It attempts to put 
a definite policy into force all over the world and to direct it 
from Moscow, whereas the Second International merely pro- 
vides an opportunity for consultation and does not attempt to 
interfere with sovereignty or nationality. 


These international bodies of Socialists have their counterpart 
in international industrial organization. The majority of 
Trade Unionists of various countries are organized in the Inter. 
national Federation of Trade Unions which has its headquarters 
at Amsterdam. But Moscow, as Mr. Cole says, “ has launched 
a rival Red Trade Union International, on behalf of which 
an active propaganda is being conducted in this and other 
countries.” This Red Trade Union International has not as 
yet anything like so definite a programme as has been drawn 
up by the Third International. But it is getting on. It 
preaches Communism, of course, and, quite sure of its own 
Redness, it calls the International Amsterdam Yellow. Mr. Cole 
prophesies that we shall soon hear much more of the Red Trade 
Union International here. We daresay we shall, but it will 
not be dangerous if people understand what it is. 


The Prime Minister, addressing the new members in th: 
Coalition ranks on Wednesday, March 23rd, said that the old 
parties must continue to work together because the new Labour- 
Socialist party was a formidable menace to our institutions 
and to our liberty. It wanted “ to uproot and to tear up, and 
to plant the wild and poisonous berries of Karl Marxism in this 
country.” The by-elections of 1920-21 showed that, while the 
Independent Liberals were out of the running, a change of only 
4 per cent. would have given the Socialists a majority of the 
votes polled. The Prime Minister regretted that the anti- 
revolutionary forces were split owing to the excessive conserva- 
tism of the Independent Liberals, who “are stuck on Ararat 
and cannot come down.” The Socialists would never win on a 
Marxist programme, but they might win on grievances. Then 
“you will have them tearing up the rails” for five years. The 
nominal leaders like Mr. Clynes and Mr. Thomas would have to 
take their orders from unknown men; “ in this new army it is 
the corporals who lead, and they have no responsibility.” ‘The 
country must realize the danger lest the new electorate should 
be captured by these wild people while the opponents of revo- 
lution are divided. 


Mr. Acland, for the Independent Liberals, raised a debate 
on Ireland in the House of Commons on Wednesday, March 231d. 
Mr. Asquith said that the campaign against crime had failed ; 
after repeating some of the Sinn Fein propagandist stories about 
outrages by the police, he expressed the belief that the Sinn 
Feiners did not mean what they said when they asked for a 
Republic. The Prime Minister in reply regretted that Mr. 
Asquith should have libelled the forces of the Crown. ‘The 
six men hanged the other day were either murderers or would-be 
murderers, armed with bombs and expanding bullets. We 


could not solve the problem by surrendering to the “ gun-men.” 
The Government would gladly negotiate with any responsible 
Irish leaders, except criminals, but no such leaders presented 
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themselves. The Home Rule Act would be put in force. If 
the Southern Parliament were elected and chose te sit with the 
Northern Parliament as a Constituent Assembly, it could do 
so. The Irish people had their opportunity. The Prime 
Minister said that the news circulated from Ireland was often 
qntrue, and instanced the account given by Mr. J. H. Thomas 
of the murder of an inspector’s wife at Mallow and the shooting 
of some railwaymen. He appealed for public support in his 
efiorts to restore order in Ireland, where, as he truly said, an 
outbreak of crime was no new thing. 


The Military Court of Inquiry hasissued its report on the Mallow 
affair. It will be remembered that Captain King, an inspector 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was walking with his wife when 
they were fired upon near the railway station. They were both 
wounded, and Mrs. King died shortly afterwards. In the House 
of Commons extraordinary stories were told to the detriment of 
the Crown forces. Labour Members said that barbarous reprisals 
had been carried out by the Black-and-Tans; that railwaymen 
had been beaten unmercifully ; that they were told to run away, 
and that as they ran they had been shot down like dogs, and that 
three of them had been thus killed; that the Black-and-Tans 
had broken into the railway refreshment room, looted it and fired 
off their rifles promiscuously, and so on and so forth These 
stories very nearly led to a British railway strike “to protect the 
Irish railway workers.” 


The Court of Inquiry (whose gallant President, General H. R, 
Cumming, was assassinated during the inquiry) now issues a 
plain statement, though many things naturally cannot be cleared 
up. Railwaymen were not shot in the back while they were 
running away, but were first subjected to the fire of the Irish 
Republicans and were then exposed unavoidably to the return 
fire of the police. It is the old story of innocent people—though 
the innocence of some of the railwaymen has been questioned— 
being involved accidentally in a fight. If the Republicans will 
commit murders, how can such accidents be prevented? As 
regards the refreshment room, it seems that it was forced open to 
find brandy for Mrs. King. No doubt it was afterwards looted, 
but there is no evidence that it was looted by the Black-and-Tans. 
The Irish propagandists are extraordinarily clever, but they 
have not often made better play than they have made with this 
case. 


The Privy Council on Thursday, March 24th, fixed May 3rd 
as the “ appointed day ” for bringing the Government of Ireland 
Act into operation. Proclamations will then be issued sum- 
moning the Northern and Southern Irish Parliaments to meet. 
The elections will be held in May, and the Northern Parliament, 
it is said, will meet about June 21st. The Nationalists propose 
to contest all the Ulster constituencies, but will not allow any 
of their candidates who may be elected to take their seats—a 
typically Irish way of recognizing the Act while refusing to 
profit by it. We may still hope that the Ulster Nationalists 
will regain their sense of humour before June. 


The Irish police last week found the Dublin headquarters 
of the Sinn Fein propaganda, where the fables that delude 
Independent Liberals and Labour men were concocted. They 
also found a Sinn Fein arsenal full of arms and bombs, such 
as the innocent patriots use so freely. The rebels were active 
in the South, but sustained a good many casualties. At Bally- 
cannon, for instance, six murderers were caught on a farm 
and, in resisting arrest, were shot. Further north, in Ros- 
common, a military escort of the 9th Lancers was ambushed 
on the 23rd; Captain Peck and four troopers were killed and 
several were wounded. ‘The same day an audacious but vain 
attempt was made to rescue some of the convicted murderers 
in Cork Gaol. In Dublin there have been bomb outrages daily. 
The Sinn Feiners have murdered a number of civilians, especially 
Protestants, in the South. Thus a Protestant, father and son, 
named Fleming, of Drumgarra, Monaghan, were taken from 
their home on Saturday night by a crowd of rebels and shot ; 
the son was killed and the father fatally wounded. On Tuesday 
morning Captain Lees, an officer employed at Dublin Castle, 
was murdered in the street while walking from his hotel to his 
office. No one tried to help him or to detain the assassins. 

The Sinn Fein incendiaries in England were again at work 
last Saturday night. Hay and corn stacks were wilfully set on 
fire at farms near New Barnet, St. Albans, and Beaconsfield. In 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle and South Shields some forty 





farmyards were blazing simultaneously as the result of these 
criminal outrages. There is no crime more despicable than the 
wilful destruction of the farmer’s produce, and the Sinn Feiners 
could not have adopted a course that would be more likely to 
set British public opinion dead against them. The cowards who 
shoot policemen from behind walls might be expected to start 
surreptitious fires in lonely farms. 





It is announced from New York that a fund is being raised 
which it is hoped will amount to as much as ten million dollars 
for relief in Ireland, and that President Harding has approved 
of the fund. Before our Liberal friends here have convinced 
themselves even more deeply than they have yet done that the 
generosity of Americans is a great humiliation for Englishmen— 
in that Americans are offering to restore areas devastated 
by the wickedness of the Crown forces in Ireland—we should 
like to point out that the relief of distress wherever it exists has 
not necessarily a political implication. In the case of Mr. 
Harding it certainly has no such implication. Only last week 
we recorded an instance of his absolutely refusing to allow 
representatives of the American Executive to be involved in a 
political demonstration. 


Let our Liberal friends stop and think again. When a 
Quaker asks us to subscribe for the relief of distress in the 
devastated areas in France, does he ask us to humiliate anybody, 
even the Germans? Surely not. He says in effect, “Such 
and such are the results of fighting. The innocent are suffering, 
as always happens where there is fighting. Let us help the 
sufferers.” No doubt the malignant Sinn Fein Americans wil 
use the fund for all it is worth to the detriment of Great Britain 
But it is a superfluous act of prejudice and partisanship for 
Liberals here to behave like Sinn Feiners. 


The London and North-Western Railway Company an- 
nounced last Saturday that it had made a provisional agreement 
to purchase the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. The 
two companies have long worked in co-operation, and since 
the New Year they have had the same general manager. The 
amalgamation of the companies should conduce to economy 
in working and should benefit the great industrial district which 
they serve. All who have lived in the North know that the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway has been exceptionally 
well managed and that it need not fear comparisons even with 
the North-Western Railway, so that the purchasers are acquiring 
a valuable undertaking. Parliament will have to sanction the 
agreement, either by a private Bill or by a clause of the Railway 
Bill which Sir Eric Geddes is about to introduce. It is strange 
to be reminded that the two railways might have been amal- 
gamated half a century ago had not Parliament believed that 
competition between railways benefited the community. 


Mr. Montagu received a deputation from the Lancashire 
cotton trade on Wednesday, March 23rd, in regard to the 
increased Indian cotton duty. Lancashire objects to the 
imposition of a duty of 11 per cent. on its goods while the 
competing Indian cottons only pay an excise of 3} per cent. 
Mr. Montagu pointed out that the Indian Government, having 
to meet a deficit of £18,000,000, were compelled to raise the 
general tariff, including many articles besides cotton goods. 
He could not veto their whole Budget, nor could he veto a 
part of it. If he had asked the Indian Government to propose 
an excise on Indian cottons equivalent to the duty on foreign 
cottons, the Legislative Assembly would have rejected it. We 
comment on the question elsewhere. 


On Wednesday Cambridge won the Boat Race after one of the 
most magnificent struggles ever seen. Oxford had improved 
notably during the last few days of practise, but they were still a 
rough crew, though a good crew, as compared with Cambridge. 
The feature of the race was the splendid generalship of Mr. 
Hartley, the Cambridge Stroke. He knew that the tall and 
heavy men behind him must not be bustled if they were to do 
themselves justice. The way in which he allowed Oxford to lead 
until he saw his opportunity and then won the race in the most 
convineing style after Barnes Bridge had been passed was a 
memorable thing to see. Generally the Boat Race is over by the 
time Barnes Bridge has been reached. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent.. changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 87; 
Thursday week, 07; a year ago, ¢8§ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IF LABOUR WINS. 


\VHOUGH we regret a touch of bitterness in the tone in 
which Mr. Lloyd George spoke of the Labour Party 
at the meeting of the new Members’ Coalition Group just 
before the Easter holidays, we are entirely with the 
general propositions upon which the speech is based. 
We hold with Mr. Lloyd George that it is most 
undesirable that the country should be divided into 
two political classes—one containing all the “haves” 
and the other all the “ have nots.” We do not, however, 
believe that this division by purses or bank accounts will 
ever take place. There will always be millions of men 
and women who, though poor when judged by their worldly 
possessions, are yet naturally conservative and opposed 
not merely to revolution and disorder, but to any attempt to 
substitute Socialism or Communism for the present so-called 
Capitalist system. The Capitalist system means liberty 
for the individual to make his own terms as to the exchange 
of anything in his possession or control for which there is 
a demand, Again, there will always be plenty of people 
among the well-to-do, and even among the rich, whose 
fancies, or sentiments, or emotions, or—and this is by 
no means an unimportant point—whose ambitions will 
lead them to throw in their lot with Socialist or Com- 
munist organizations. The intellectuals, meaning thereby 
not the men of greatest intelligence but a particular type 
of educated men—the men with restless brains, and, above 
all, that very large class of people who can think a thing 
half out but never think it out to a finish, will always desire 
to associate themselves with the policy of revolution. The 
mere name “ Revolution” attracts some people just as 
a mixture of beer and sugar attracts wasps. Again, there 
are the hirelings of politics who will always offer their 
services or their swords to anyone who can pay for them. 
As Lenin and Trotsky have found, if you once get into 
the seats of the mighty and hold the public purse, you 
will never lack people to be your helpers and servers, 
whether they are Letts, or Chinese, or home-grown wor- 
shippers of power. 

Finally, there are always those who are determined 
at all costs to back the winner, and whose ignorance, whose 
fears, and whose depraved minds lead them to arguments 
of this kind: “It stands to reason that the people who 
have not got much money and see others with a good 
deal will want to have it. But the ‘have nots’ are a 
majority. Therefore, sooner or later the * have nots’ are 
going to win. Now I am going to be on the side of the 
winners whatever happens. Therefore, come what may, 
I’ve got to be on the side of the Proletariat.” 

For the reasons just given we are convinced that we 
are not going to have a division between the rich and the 
poor. What we are going to have is something very 
different. We are going to have a division between Revo- 
lutionaries and Anti-Revolutionaries. On one side stand 
the people who are determined that if an upheaval comes 
it shall come only by legal and constitutional methods, 
and, above all, by the Will of the Majority. Opposite 
stand the people who, following Lenin and Trotsky and 
the Russian Communists, declare that the Proletariat, 
by which they mean themselves and their own followers, 
are the natural leaders of mankind, and that for the good 
of mankind they must rule whether they are in a majority 
ora minority. They consider revolution to be a thing good 
in itself, and they are revolutionaries. Therefore they must 
inherit the political earth. But since revolutions can come 
only by force, they must use force. When a minority knows 
better than a majority, they must compel the majority to 
hold the wiser view. Of course there is nothing new in all 
this. Robespierre and Saint-Just preached it and practised 
it quite as strongly as Lenin, though for a shorter time. 

If, as we believe, the political issue of the immediate 
future is going to be a revolutionary issue, it was fortunate 
that Mr. Lloyd George should have spoken out quite 
plainly and have warned the country so clearly as to what 
will happen if Labour wins. But though we welcome 
Mr. Lloyd George’s trumpet call, it is clear that he must 
not stop there. If he means what he says, as we are sure 


that he does, it behoves him to do two things, and to do 





them soon. The first is to maintain a homogeneous 
° i) a 

opposed to revolution and determined to break those wh 
want to rule by force and in the name of the meimesiae 
instead of by law and in the name of the majority, Yo 
cannot fight a great political battle except with : 
body of people behind you who are united in purpose 
and loyal to a common leader. They must not 
merely admire their leader. They must feel that 
he is one of them and shares all their aspirations 
and desires, and would never separate from them 
in the moment of defeat, if it should come, or, what ig 
even more important, in the moment of victory, or what 
appears to be victory, for a politieal victory is usually only 
a milestone in the right direction, but not the goal. 

The next essential deduction from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
call to arms is that the party which is to fight the revo. 
lutionaries must not be content with mere negations, 
It must have a clear and well-understood policy—a policy 
which will create a sense of trust and confidence, a sengo 
of enthusiasm, a sense of progress towards better things 
for the Nation, the Empire, and the World. Happily, 
Mr. Lloyd George has that policy, if only he is not afraid 
to use it, close to his hand. The policy already adopted 
by the vast majority of the Unionists is just the policy 
we need. We have stated before the main principles on 
which that policy rests, but we cannot state them too often, 

1. The Unionist Party is pledged to oppose forges of 
Revolution under any and every alias, and is determined 
that the Will of the Majority shall prevail. 

2. The Will of the Majority shall be ascertained not by 
guesses or rumours or impudent claims but by law and 
constitutional usage based on just principles. 

3. The welfare of the poorer classes must be sought 
as the prime necessity, but without interfering with liberty 
or enterprise, and so diminishing production. There shou!d be 
a far greater equality of enjoyment than now in the matter 
of material prosperity. But that will never be obtained 
by a deliberate effort, as now, to restrict production. 

4. The maintenance of the unity of the British Empire 
under a system of alliance without interference between 
the component parts of the Empire. 

We cannot go specifically into the results that should 
follow the adoption of these principles, but we may note 
that two things are needed for their fulfilment. (1) The 
introduction of the Poll of the People as a veto over 
Bills which may be carried contrary to the Will of 
the Majority of the nation. (2) A powerful effort to 
make the people of this country realize that Capital, by 
which we mean the accumulation of wealth—i.e., things 
of value in exchange—instead of being contrary to the 
interests of the poor or the hand workers, is their salvation. 
What they want is more, not less, capital in this country, 
because in the last resort Capital alone can create employ- 
ment for Labour. Capital’s special function is in a thousand 
forms to look out for men and set them to work. Without 
it they cannot be set to work, as we see in those countries, 
such as Central Europe, which have been drained of Capital 
by the reckless printing of paper money. If there were 
only sufficient capital in the world, Labour would be able 
to cross its legs and sip its beer while Capital was humbly 
begging to be employed. 

ut we must not indulge further in abstract economics. 
The duty of the moment is to urge Mr. Lloyd George to 
consider what we think he has probably not considered 
yet, but what he has never denounced—that is, the intro- 
duction of the Poll of the People to be taken upon laws 
of special and vital importance. He has an opportunity 
to confer this enormous benefit upon his country. As a 
democrat he would be doing a great democratic act. He 
would be putting up the strongest possible barrier against 
those dangerous minority forces the advent of which he 
dreads, and which he described so forcibly in his last speech. 





LANCASHIRE AND THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 
A NOTABLE example of the levity with which the 

government of the Empire is at present conducted 
is to be found in the dangerous situation created by the 
increase of the Customs Duties levied in India upon 
Lancashire cotton goods without any corresponding 
increase in the existing Excise Duty in India. This 
increase has come at a time when Lancashire is suffering 
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from @ serious depression, and when both masters and 


operatives feel that a whisper may bring down upon them 
the avalanche of ruin. We trust and believe that Lanca- 
shire will be able to surmount her difficulties by her 
marvellous skill and industry, but it is clear that these 
difficulties will not be surmounted in the case of the Indian 
Cotton market without a diminution in wages and profits. 
This means, in many cases, a double loss for the operatives, 
for the Lancashire working man is apt to put his savings 
into the stock of cotton companies. 

Even if the situation is not as bad as the Lancashire 
deputation who went to Mr. Montagu thought it was, we 
can hardly wonder at the fears expressed, for undoubtedly 
the high duty on cotton, as indeed on all British imports, 
has been welcomed by that minute section of the Indian 
population in whose hands we have just placed the reins of 
government as a triumph for the advocates of Indian 
Independence. The native leaders, remember, defend and 
extol the new duties because of their protective character. 
No doubt the duties were needed for revenue purposes, but it 
js not too much to say that the great enthusiasm with which 
they have been received is due to the belief that they will 
keep out Lancashire goods, will punish and humiliate 
England, and enrich India. Who, then, will be surprised 
if the Lancashire people are alarmed by the cry of India : 
“We want youno more. We will make our own cottons for 
ourselves. We will endure no longer the selfish exploitation 
to which you have subjected us” ? 

The ethics of the whole situation are difficult and com- 
plicated in a high degree, but it is, we think, possible to 
find a solution sound in principle if hard in application. 
At present, however, we have the amazing spectacle of a 
Liberal and Free Trade Secretary of State for India defend- 
ing a Protectionist measure, or at any rate declaring that 
he can do nothing since the Government of India has 
been given the right to consider the interests of India 
first. That, of course, begs the question entirely from 
the Free Traders’ point of view. If the protection of the 
Bombay cotton mills is really in the interests of India, 
as the Indian opponents of Free Trade aver, then it 
must be defended by all who, like ourselves, believe that 
the Empire is a trust, and that no exploitation of any part 
can ever be admitted. To exploit the Empire in the 
interests of this country would be a crime as well asa 
breach of the nation’s honour. 

We may remind Mr. Montagu, however, that no Free 
Trader of the old school would ever have admitted that a 
Government which considered the interests of India 
first should consent to such protection of the Indian cotton 
mills as is now openly demanded and proclaimed by 
the Indian “ patriots.” He would have said that, of 
course, Indian interests must come first, but he would 
have added that the greatest of India’s interests was that 
the dumb and swarming millions of India must be given 
the inestimable advantages of cheap cotton and must not 
be exposed to the exploitations of the selfish and grasping 
manufacturers of Bombay. 

tightly or wrongly, the imposition of the Excise Duties 
was demanded by the Imperialist Free Traders in this 
country not as a sop to Lancashire, but as a necessary 
consequence of our trusteeship in India. We wanted 
India to have the benefits of Free Trade. Owing to the 
difficulty of collecting taxes in India, it became necessary, 
however, to levy duties on imported goods. The Lancashire 
people no doubt demanded an Excise Duty equivalent to 
the Customs Duty from interested reasons, but the non- 
Lancashire Free Traders supported Lancashire owing to 
their sincere belief in the benefits of Free Trade, especially to 
a population so poor as that of India. The Indian, if we 
reckon by the money he has available for expenditure, is 
one of the poorest men in the world. Therefore, it is vital 
for him that an essential commodity such as clothing 
should be as cheap as possible. 

The present writer well remembers talking over the 
whole subject with one of the greatest Imperialists and 
Free Traders of our day—Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer was 
speaking of his line of action waen confronted with a 
native movement to establish a protected cotton industry 
behind the Egyptian tariff wall. Though Lord Cromer 
always maintained, and with the utmost sincerity, the 
principle of “‘ Government in the interests of the governed,” 
he stated quite plainly that if people set up cotton 





mills in Egypt he should at once apply an Excise 
Duty equal to the duty paid on Lancashire and other 
manufactured cottons. He should do this first because 
he could not allow the Egyptian revenue to suffer. We 
put an Excise Duty on English spirits and English beer as 
heavy as our Customs Duty on foreign spirits in order 
that our revenue shall not be diminished, and Egypt 
must do the same, 

He went on to say, however, that even if he could have 
got over the revenue difficulty, he held that in the best 
interests of Egypt it was wise to maintain the principles of 
Free Trade. Eastern countries growing raw materials 
must ultimately be paid in goods, and would suffer if certain 
forms of payment were forbidden and trade forced into 
other channels, 

Finally, Lord Cromer went on to say to the present 
writer, and said very impressively, that he was convinced 
on general grounds that it would be most undesirable for 
Egypt and the Egyptians to create a feeling of hostility 
amongst so powerful and so closely an organized community 
as that of the Lancashire cotton spinners and weavers. 
He believed that close relations with this country, both 
political and economic, were vital to Egyptian interests, 
and he therefore did not relish the idea of Lancashire having 
a grievance or believing she had a grievance against Egypt. 
After all, England was the greatest Free Trade market, 
and if India and Egypt were going to preach Protection 
in the most effective way—that is, by adopting it 
—it might easily happen that they would convert 
Lancashire and end by getting protective barriers erected 
in our ports. In a word, if this sort of game of “ Beggar 
My Neighbour” were to begin, Egypt and India would 
suffer most at it. We believe that Lord Cromer wa< 
entirely right. We may add that Lord Cromer certainly 
believed himself in the right, for in the twenty years of 
intimate talk and correspondence with him on politica! 
and economical subjects the present writer never heard 
him speak with more certainty and confidence than he 
did on that point. 

If the Radical Free Traders have got themselves into a 
muddle over India and the Cotton Duties and have to 
take a kind of highbrow Protectionist view as did Mr. 
Montagu, what are we to say of the Labour Members 
who formed part of the Lancashire deputation ? They were 
loud, nay vehement, in their demands. They declared 
that their interests had been betrayed; they demanded 
trade on equal terms, and they talked about the fu'l forces 
of Lancashire being behind them. But unfortunately for 
them, as Mr. Montagu of course at once pointed out and 
rubbed in, the Labour Party gave valuable support 
to the passage of the Indian Government Bill, the first- 
fruits of which had been the protection of the Bombay 
mills against themselves. He further reminded them 
that they had always protested that they took the 
Indian Bill because they could not get anything better. 
They wanted more liberty for India, and declared that the 
time had come to concede to her, if not complete self- 
government, something very near it. “ Now when, despite 
the limitations of the Bill, you concede to her the right to 
mould her own fiscal destinies, a section of the Labour 
Party feels that those rights and liberties which she has 
achieved are even too large for the well-being of the interests 
that they are here to represent to-day.” 

Mr. Montagu might have added that the Indian extrem- 
ists, sometimes men who might more properly be called 
seditionists, have always received the warmest welcomes 
at Trade Union and Labour gatherings. As the Times of 
Monday last points out, Mr. Ben Spoor is only just back 
from Nagpur, where he told the National Congress that 
“however hostile the British Government might be to 
them, the British Labour Party was wholeheartedly with 
them.” We hate to seem to be disparaging the abilities 
of Labour, especially when we know that many of the 
Labour leaders are not only men of high education and culti- 
vation, and, further, have the very best possible intentions 
but we are bound to say that the kind of levity thus dis- 
played is injuring and is bound to injure the best interests 
of Labour among clear-thinking men. The abstract 
rhetoric which is indulged in with the utmost freedom, but 
contradicted the moment the material interests of the 
speaker or his followers seem imperiled, is bound to create 
a sense of positive nausea in the ordinary man. 
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Unless we are greatly mistaken, we should see a similar 
change in Labour’s demands in regard to Sinn Fein if the 
Sinn Feiners came into power. We do not doubt that the 
first thing a Sinn Fein Parliament would do would be to 
protect against England and Scotland what they would 
describe as the nascent industries of Ireland. The men 
who are now accusing the Government of being murderers 
because they are trying to protect life and aon would 
come howling to the Executive and to the House of Com- 
mons for direct action of the most drastic kind against the 
new-born republic as an enemy of Organized Labour. 

We admit that what we have said in regard to the 
Lancashire imbroglio suffers from the disadvantage of 
being critical and destructive rather than constructive. 
lf we are asked, as no doubt we shall be, What would you 
do in the circumstances? we admit that it would be 
useless, nay perverse, to say, ““ You made the mess. Don’t 
ask us to clear it up.” The first thing to do when one is 
in a bad mess and wants to get out of it is to find out how 
one got in. That at any rate offers some hope of finding 
a way out. We got into this mess because without any 
proper consideration or thought we adopted the crack- 
brain system of Dyarchy embodied in Mr. Montagu’s Bill 
—a system thrown off by a very brilliant young publicist 
as sparkles from his wheel. Mr. Montagu does not sparkle 
much himself, but Mr. Lionel Curtis’s sparkles seem to 
have lit some sort of candle-end in Mr. Montagu’s politic 
bosom—some remains of what Mr. Disraeli would have 
called “the Asiatic mystery.” He became a devotee 


of the —— scheme for the government of India. That 
was a fairly wild procedure for a Secretary of State, 
and one certain in the end, considering its fiscal 


clauses, to lead to this present imbroglio—an imbroglio, 
remember, which may have terrible consequences not only 
for the Indian Empire, but in our economic conditions 
at home. It may fill Lancashire, that is, with hungry 
revolutionaries or give Indian conspirators the excuse 
for preaching that general boycott or non-co-operation 
for which they are praying. 





ANOTHER COAL CRISIS. 


E have so deep a belief in the fundamental good 
sense of the British people right through that we 
hope that, dark though things look when we write on 
Thursday, there will be no stoppage in the coal-mines. 
All the same, until our hopes are realized we are bound to 
have a most uncomfortable feeling that the miners who 
have become the spoilt children of the industrial world 
are going to behave like spoilt children. Fifty years 
ago no doubt the miners were badly paid and treated with 
indifference. But all that is changed; in accordance 
with our national methods, which really suffer from extreme 
oscillations though we are supposed to be a phlegmatic 
nation not easily moved, we have now jumped to the 
other end of the scale. Recently we have been treating 
the miners with an indulgence not accorded to other 
industries. It seems odd that the miners should seriously 
want to use such a situation not gratefully for the enjoy- 
ment of gains but perversely with the intention of dealing 
yet another blow at our already heavily diminished trade. 
But so it is. Very likely the explanation is not that the 
miners suffer from a double dose of original sin—actually 
they are very good fellows indeed—but that the effects 
of bad treatment are very slow in declaring themselves. 
Certainly this was so in the history of France. Under 
Louis XIV. the French workers were abominably treated, 
but they fought the wars of Louis with scarcely a murmur. 
By the time that Louis XVI. was on the throne the treat- 
ment of the worker and the peasant had everywhere 
become much better. The sun of the new era, though 
not high in the heavens, had fairly risen above the horizon. 
Nevertheless, the reign of Louis XVI. was the time chosen 
for bloody revolution and for getting back upon the 
tyrants. Louis XVI., sympathetic, not unkindly, but 
terribly slow at understanding a problem, was conscious 
enough of his own goodwill and of his liking for the 
people to be thoroughly astounded at finding himself 
the victim. 
The issue before us now, though a very grave one, is very 
simple. It is whether the mines shall be subsidized by a 


nation tottering towards bankruptcy or whether the 





tr 
miners will accept such wages as the mines can afford to pa 
At present the mines are all working at a loss. This ak 
is due to the miners themselves. Let us look back to th 
strike of last year for the reason. Tremendous sesilie 
were then being made out of the export of coal The 
miners, led by Mr. $millie and Mr. Frank Hodges, onsen 1 
that those export profits, which were obviously temporary 
and in the nature of a windfall, would continue. They 
laid down a policy by which the export profits would be 
used to reduce the cost of coal to the public by 14s, 2d a 
ton and to increase the miners’ wages by 2s. a shift, The 
proposed reduction in the price of coal was a carrot in front 
of the public’s nose, But if the public were aware that tho 
vegetable was dangling there—some observers thought that 
they did not notice it—they had at all events no taste for 
carrots just then. The miners, finding that their bait 
had failed to attract, dropped that part of their scheme and 
struck simply on the question of wages. In the end the 
strike was called off when Sir Robert Horne arranged for 
the miners to accept a new wage plan by which their wages 
would be increased according to output. All went well for 
a time, and the output was considerably increased. But 
disaster soon followed. The demand for coal fell enor- 
mously owing to the trade slump, and simultaneously the 
bottom fell out of the exporé trade. We were undersold 
by America. 

Recognizing that their extortionate demands have 
brought the coal industry to such a state that even the 
richest mines do not now pay, the miners hark back to their 
old demands for State help. This is quite impossible. Only 
last week the Bill for decontrolling the industry received 
the King’s signature. It was voted after an adequate 
debate in the House, and neither the Government nor their 
supporters in the House would recall their decision. If 
they wanted to do so a new Bill would be necessary. The 
form in which State help is demanded is as follows. The 
miners propose that there should be a national profits fund 
in order to maintain all collieries in production; that a 
new standard wage should be established by incorporating 
the whole of the district percentages; that owners should 
receive as profits one-tenth of the amount paid in wages ; 
that the standard wage should be paid before any protit 
is allocated ; and that the war wage, Sankey wage, and other 
flat-rate advances should be combined into one flat rate 
to be added to the new standard wage after the owners’ 
minimum profit has-been paid. In other words, the miners 
want a general pooling by which the poorer mines shall be 
kept going out of the profits of the richer mines. As all 
mines, rich and poor alike, are working at a loss, the miners 
are demanding a national subsidy at the expense of all their 


fellow-workers in other trades. The truth is that the 
miners are aiming at nationalization by a side issue. They 


hope that if the mines were subsidized now the State would 
one day take them over lock, stock, and barrel in sheet 
desperation. Probably that would happen if the Govern 
ment were so weak as to give way now. ‘The transition 
from State control to private control is a terribly difficult 
business in any case, but if the Government give a subsidy 
merely because of the difficulty they will saddle themselves 
for ever with responsibility for the mines. What has 
always been a source of wealth and energy to the nation 
will become a heavy burden upon the taxpayer. 

The employers for their part quite rightly refuse even 
to consider a universal wage. They stand on the prin- 
ciples that mining affairs must be settled by districts 
and that wages must be regulated by the capacity to 
pay. The whole nation will support them. But it is 
pleasant to be able to add that the offer made by the 
employers is generous. The men are offered a substantial 
minimum wage beneath which their wages cannot fall 
even if the mines are worked at a loss. The profits of 
the owners are strictly limited, and the men are further 
guaranteed the bulk of any profits which accrue afte 
these first charges have been paid. To be precise, the 
owners promise the workmen 80 per cent. of any surplus 
profits. Although the owners thus ask for only 20 per 
cent. of the surplus profits, they ask for no more than 
17 per cent. out of the whole sum to be paid in ordinary 
wages. For this comparatively small percentage the 
owners provide the mines, sink the shafts, supply al 
the working gear, and promise the miner that, come what 
may, his wages shall not be below a substantial minimum. 
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When this is called the exploitation of Labour by Capital 
one is inclined to laugh. The discontented miners might 
try Lenin’s alternative methods for a few weeks and see 
what they thought then. 

The Daily Chronicle of Wednesday said that the district 
wages proposed by the owners worked out appreciably 
better for the men than had at first been anticipated. 
This fact, combined with the reappearance of Sir Robert 
Horne, who is directing his skill and experience to bring 
about a settlement, gives us alittle hope. But if Sir Robert 
Horne fails it would be much worse that the Government 
should yield than that there should be a strike—we 
call a stoppage of work a strike for convenience, though 
the men themselves, of course, would call it a “ lock-out.” 
Why the refusal of the men to agcept the employers’ 
handsome terms should be called “a lock-out” (which 
ought to mean the dismissal of men by an employer) we 
cannot imagine. The partisan, technical uses of the words 
“ strike” and “ lock-out ” are evidently going to give the 
makers of dictionaries much trouble. There could easily 
be worse occasions for a strike than the present. Trade 
is so slack that there is no urgent call for coal. In some 
industries, we can fancy, employers might even find 
consolation in a strike, as it would give them another 
excuse for turning off men for whom it is already almost 
impossible to find work. The miners’ funds are low. 
Nobody, all the same, will gain anything by a strike, 
least of all the miners themselves. On the contrary, 
everybody will lose very much. In these circumstances 
one looks for hidden motives. Possibly a few powerful 
organizers behind the scenes want a revolutionary move- 
ment which would start by trying to exact a subsidy 
from the Government under threats of violence. Violence 
there might be, but the outcome would not be doubtful. 
The spoilt children of the industrial world do not enjoy 
public sympathy. Even in their own ranks there is no 
strong conviction. Most of the miners have a shrewd 
appreciation of the facts; they know that businesses 
working at a loss cannot carry on, and that to re-achieve 
the solvency of the mines is in their own interests. A 
settlement by districts would come about after all by 
force of circumstances. In the better paid districts the 
men would soon begin to trickle back to work. In the 
end there would be a division between the revolutionaries 
and the anti-revolutionaries. Nobody would be sorry 
for that, but do the miners really think it worth impoverish- 
ing themselves for such a cause ? 

THE MANDATES. 

. ? handling of the mandates by the Government 

has been extraordinarily unsatisfactory. The nation 
is in bewilderment, not knowing who is the real author 
of a mandate or with whom the final responsibility rests. 
Colonel Amery in the debate in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, March 24th, laid the blame on the wording 
of the Covenant. But though the Covenant—like most 
treaties, alas !—is a little vague, there is no excuse for the 
Government. As things are, the Government are doing 
a double disservice to us all: first they are attempting 
to assert a doctrine which is a challenge to the absolute 
power of the House of Commons over money matters, 
and secondly they are attributing to the League of Nations 
a degree of authority, or rather of sovereignty, which it 
does not possess and, which it cannot have attributed to 
it without being brought mto disrepute. As convinced 
supporters of the League, or at least of something resembling 
the League, we desire to make a strong protest. 

The only words in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
referring to the drafting of mandates are as follow: 
“ The degree of authority to be exercised by the mandatory 
shall, if not previously agreed upon by the members of the 
League, be explicitly defined in each case by the Council.” 
Obviously, these words are not designed to prevent the 
Parliaments of the various countries which are members 
oi the League from fully discussing the terms of a mandate 
betore the country decides to accept that mandate. Yet 
Mr. Bonar Law and in a higher degree Lord Curzon have 
developed a theory that our Parliament need not be con- 
suited. They apparently look upon mandate-making as 
« kind of old-fashioned diplomacy which is a matter for 
a few experts. We are not at all hard-and-fast believers 
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in publicity for all diplomatic transactions ; on the contrary, 
we believe that if ordinary diplomacy were conducted 
in open debate, with the newspapers behind the various 
parties accusing their delegates of weakness or cowardice 
or want of foresight, diplomats, so far from behaving in a 
statesmanlike or conciliatory manner, would be driven 
into frenzies of folly and chauvinism. But, as Lord Robert 
Cecil said in the House on March 24th, publicity is of the 
very essence of the League. In the making of ordinary 
treaties directly between nations, it is enough that there 
should be publicity when the treaties have been completed. 
There should, in fact, be no such thing as a secret treaty. 
But in all the dealings of the League, one of whose functions 
is to act as a registrar of treaties, there should be publicity. 
The League will make no progress unless all its doings 
are discussed and it receives the support of public opinion 
at every stage. 

In a recent debate in the House of Lords, Lord Curzon 
stated that in his opinion it would not be compatible 
with the position of the Council of the League if the man- 
dates were thrown upon the table of Parliament and then 
handed over to the League in whatever state they might 
emerge from criticism. He also stated his opinion that 
it would be equally undesirable for Parliament to pull 
a mandate to pieces after the Council of the League had 
accepted it. He pointed out that the mandate of Mesopo- 
tamia, for example, had been submitted to many persons 
in this country and had been shown to the French and 
to the Italians, As Lord Islington remarked in a letter 
to the Times, “ every authority is apparently worthy of 
consideration except Parliament ! ” 

It is only too easy to imagine what may happen if 
Parliament and, through Parliament, the country are not 
consulted about the nature of our mandates. One fine 
day at the fag-end of a Session a Cabinet Minister will 
present a mandate to the House and declare that the 
pressure of business is so great that there are only a few 
hours, if any at all, for discussing it. He may also declare 
that, as the mandate has already been approved by the 
Council of the League, it will be impossible to go back 
upon it without a breach of faith. We can imagine the 
fire and eloquence with which the Prime Minister would 
enlarge upon such a theme, and we can also estimate 
with some confidence the entranced majority which would 
troop into the Lobby behind him when he had brought 
off another of his oratorical triumphs. Yet all the time 
the House of Commons would be consenting to let the 
contrel of money matters pass out of its hands. 

Many millions of money are being spent in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine. We do not know who has drawn up the 
mandates. Perhaps some Oriental experts in the one 
case and a few distinguished Jews in the other. The 
only right policy is that Parliament should discuss and 
sanction mandates before they are presented for the 
approval of the Council of the League. Of course the 
Council might refuse the mandate as presented, and it 
would then be for Parliament to say whether it could 
accept the modifications suggested by the Council. 

It is above all important to make it clear that the League 
is not a super-state which has the power to thrust mandates 
upon any country. A mandatory power is a trustee, 
and nobody can be compelled to assume the responsible 
duties of a trustee against his will. If the Government 
follow their present course they will make it appear that 
the League of Nations, by in effect decreeing the form of 
mandates, has indirectly the power to control policy 
in various countries. Here is a real _ interference 
with sovereignty. Here is the theory of a super-state 
which all who desire the success of the League of Nations 
must condemn. How can we fairly say to America that 
she is being haunted by a bogy when she talks 
about being asked “to surrender her sovereignty to 
a super-state,” when our Government act as they are 
acting now ? : 

We sincerely hope that Parliament will consider this 
matter as soon as possible, for it is urgent. Probably 
the best plan would be for the House of Commons to insist 
that the mandates should be referred to a Select Committee. 
When the Select Committee reported, the House of Com- 
mons would have sufficient direction for debating the 
whole subiect and forcing the Government to retrace their 
steps. 
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THE MENTAL EFFECT OF DRILL. 


HILOSOPHERS tell us to know ourselves, and as 
individuals we all imagine that the advice is 
unnecessary. On the other hand, it is obvious very often 
that nations do not know themselves, and have at any 
rate periods in which they are to themselves, even more 
than to their neighbours, an enigma. In vain their would- 
be rulers study the public mind; in vain the journalists 
fix their attention upon the = pulse. They cannot 
diagnose the public case. Look at England to-day. What 
is our world thinking about? Who can penetrate the 
reserve of the mass? It is more incalculable than their 
passion. A few years ago it would have seemed impossible 
that the present condition of Ireland should arouse so 
little emotion, and it cannot be explained by declaring 
that the whole mind and thought of the people is fixed 
elsewhere. The English face has become inscrutable. 
The crowd has become so silent. A little while ago at the 
opening of Parliament every one noticed the absence of 
enthusiasm, of cheers, of talk. Yet there was no appear- 
ance of grimness or of discontent. Again, the sad funeral 
processions held in connexion with Irish outrages have 
provoked almost no comment so far as a looker-on could 
hear and see from the mass of the spectators. Such hot 
conflict of opinion prevails among the few when Irish 
subjects are discussed, the whole business seems calcu- 
lated to arouse such intense emotion, that it would seem 
impossible for men to be brought face to face with the 
results of the situation and say nothing. No arguments, 
no contradictions, no threats or counter-threats. The 
lookers-on took their hats off, put them on again, and went 
about their business. 

“The English crowd of to-day gives me somehow the 
impression of men on parade,” said a soldier, and perhaps 
herein lies an explanation. Men are always discussing 
the moral effects of war, but they are apt to forget the 
side question of the effect upon behaviour of drill. A 
generation has lived for years under discipline, quite 
apart from the great experiences of the men at the 
front. The men never under fire, never face to face 
with any very definite hardship, at home perhaps in 
factories, shipyards, and labour battalions, have been 
brought under a discipline quite new to them. We are 
using the word in rather a mechanical sense ; we mean not 
what is called the discipline of life, but the discipline of 
mechanical obedience, which seems always to create a 
kind of reserve. A boy who goes to school for the first 
time, especially if he goes rather late when he is old enough 
to think for himself, comes back somewhat changed. 
Often one hears parents complain that when their children 
come home from school they find them “less easy to read” 
than before they went. They are less willing to express 
themselves. They wear their hearts no longer upon their 
sleeves, but buttoned up in their innermost pockets. Often 
they are more amenable ; often, too, they seem to have less 
initiative and to have developed a tendency to loaf. Most 
people consider that something is gained, or in process of 
being gained, which more than compensates for these 
_— peculiarities. All the same, they are disconcerting 
or the time being. The same psychic phenomena may, 
we believe, be traced in to-day’s crowd. They did not 
make their loyalty so apparent when Parliament opened 
as they used to make it. On the other hand, it is certain 
that the feeling is still there. In many ways it is 
stronger; it is more widely based on reason; it no longer 
pays the revolutionary orator to attack the Royal Family. 
But the crowd have become a little shamefaced about 
expressing individual emotion, and corporate emotion can 
therefore only express itself in an attenuated form. Now 
and then, of course, the pent-up stream bursts forth just as 
it does with the schoolboy. They have learned to act 
together and under orders. Had they been ordered 
to cheer they would have expressed their hearts to 
their individual satisfaction, but discipline has impressed 
upon them only too strongly that too much individual 
expression savours of mutiny and weakens that wonderful 
concerted force which they have lately discovered and 
of which they conceive themselves as a part. The thought 
of this concerted force has obsessed them. It is set 


in motion by a word of command, and when no word 
is given they remain by habit quiescent. 


They have 
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got what the schoolboy gets, a new arrogance and 
new humility. As parts of a whole their pride may ey. : 
be ridiculous, but as disintegrated individuals they es 
learned to distrust themselves. Is not this proved 
the amazing zeal shown in the modern obedience rd 
trade unions and even to far smaller units of authority ? 
The present serious difficulty of dismissal comes of the 
meekness with which individuals receive and accept 
the ruling of the body to which they belong. ee 
of employees give up their work to protect the rights 
or fancied rights of one of their number. Such doings 
were unheard of till the war sent them to school, “ae 
they learned so much and forgot something. Thera 
is, there must be, a tendency for men who act together to 
think together. That means in practice that it takes each 
man a little longer than it used to do to know what he 
thinks. He wants to know what all the others have to 
say, which only means, after all, that he is weighing the 
evidence and suppressing his prejudice to the best of his 
power; but it must make him inscrutable and also sometimes 
make him seem stupid. 

There can be no doubt that people who have worked 
under command for the first time do take it very easy 
when once they are on their own. Natural reaction accounts 
for the loafing of the little schoolboy ; also he has been 
taught to play or even to “ find occupation ” in bands, and 
he cannot at once regain the habit of occupying himself. 
The nation just now Is perhaps in this same puzzling ané 
puzzled state of mind. Drill may be the best preparation 
for a life of liberty, but it is not a quick preparation, and its 
first effects are rather disappointing and bewildering. 
“But,” some one may say, “Continentals have been 
accustomed to far more discipline than we, and are far 
less reserved. Does not that destroy your analogy between 
the Englishman of to-day and the new schoolboy?” 
We think not, because the effect of custom is entirely 
outside our consideration. : 

Our criticisms of the new scholar do not apply to the 
fifth-form boy. It is the effect of the unaccustomed that 
we have been studying, and it is of necessity a transient 
effect. 





THE CONVERTED HOUSE.—II. 


E had determined against what I might call an 

evolutionary house. Every feature of our house was, 
as far as human frailty permitted, to match some actual 
need of its individual inhabitants. For your evolutionary 
house, as a rule, contains a dozen “ vestiginal ” fe -tures 
—apologetic tails that linger on long after the owners 
have ceased to be arboreal. So having, after much dis- 
cussion, decided what our needs were and having chosen 
a house that would roughly fit them, the next thing to do 
was to adapt it more closely to its uses. In order to do 
that, we tried to think out these crucial “ needs” in the 
greatest possible detail, to determine exactly the purpose 
for which we should want each particular room, to con- 
sider what its function was. Here is an account of what 
we did and of how we did it. No reader will find that all 
our habits and desires accord exactly with his. Probably 
if the minute details which we considered are given weight 
no two families will be found to have exactly the same 
wants and wishes. In this diversity lies the argument for 
the “ made-to-measure”” house. Not that ours was so 
made. When we had done with it, however, there was 
little we wished different. But to descend from the 
general to the particular. 

First of all, the kitchen with its large old-fashioned 
range, its flag floor, its heavily barred window, its com- 
plete absence of hot water. What was to be the function 
of this kitchen? Primarily it was to be used for part of 
the preparation and all the cooking of the food; and in 
the second place, it was to be a dining-room for the domestic 
assistants. Its working parts would be used every day 
and almost all day, and so it was worth while to make them 
sound and strong as well as convenient, but they must not 
overwhelm the room, because it had to be made a pleasant 
place as well—a room in which it was possible to enjoy a 
meal and to sit chatting afterwards without being recalled 
too rapidly to strenuous facts, such as washing-up. As to 
the floor, we had the rough old flagstones taken up and 
the main traffic-ways laid with red tiles. In the middle 
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of the room where people would sit at table “ Tileoleum ” 
was laid over boards. The old coal range we had greased 
over and hidden behind a sheet of asbestos, in front of 
which was put a “ parlour” gas-firo, But it is our stand- 
by if gas and electricity supplies fail. The old range 
can be made ready for use by undoing a few screws, and 
directly coal is at summer prices we are going to store 
away a reserve of it in one of the coa'-cellars which we 
do not use. We meant to havo a glazed flowered paper 
on the walls, but found that what with cupboards and 
a large gilt mirror which we hung opposite the window 
to increase the light, there was not sufficient wall-space 
for this sort of treatment. The walls have been dappled 
in a light blue and cream colour. The woodwork has all 
beea “ sponge-painted ” in blue and white with darker blue 
lines; the skirting and window-ledges are black. Hero I 
must add a word as to sponge-painting. The paint is 
put on with sponges instead of with a brush, and the effoct 
js rather like the “ frosting ’” with which we are all familiar 
in a new zinc bucket. 
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As a rule, the dappling is done in 
two or three allied colours, say blue and buif on a blue-grey 
ground. It is extremely pretty and cheerful to look at, 
it is cheaper to do than ordinary painting, as it requires 
fewer coats, and, best of all, it does not show finger-marks. 
Our house has now been in occupation for five months, and 
there is not a finger-mark to be seen on any of the sponged 
or dappled surfaces. We took away the kitchen window- 
bars, but still the room is not too light in spite of white 
ceiling, light paint, and reflecting mirror. Right along, 
under the window, stands what used to be the bottom half 
of the kitchen dresser. This is the table on which the food 
is prepared, At one end of it is a “ local larder,” i.¢., a 
buili-in cupboard which has been ventilated by two or three 
bricks being removed from the wall and a piece of perforated 
zinc substituted. We have several of these larders in 
different parts of the house, as I shall show. The old 
dresser had the usual drawers and cupboards under 
it, and these now serve for the storage of the cooking 
utensils—saucepans, knives, spoons, and so forth— 
that are in constant use. Adjoining the other end 
of the preparation-table stands a small gas-range. 
When we took the old brown sink out of the scullery, 
we utilized it upside down to make a base for this 
stove, the oven of which is consequently now at 
a convenient height instead of the lower shelf being at 
floor level. In this instance it was a case of making 
the best of an old-fashioned cooker which we had already. 
The upturned sink, however, brings it to a convenient work- 
ing height and does away with many disadvantages of the 
old type. Behind the cooking-stove is a panel of white 
tiles, and we have had it fitted with a separate “ clock- 
faced ”’ meter which registers in shillings and pence. I 
find that the average cost of gas for a houschold of six 
adults, two children, and a good many occasional visitors 
is 7s, per weck, which seems to me to compare very favour- 
ably with the cost of coal. We particularly dislike cold 
food, so that, in a way, we are as a family rather “ hard ” 
on gas. The gas-stove is next to the door leading to the 
scullery, and, in the absence of a plan, it will help the 
reader to understand the motive of these arrangements if 
I explain that when, say, porridge is to be cooked the whole 
process only involves the taking of five steps. The oatmeal 
Jar is got out of the cupboard to the cook’s right hand, 
the double saucepan lives in the cupboard underneath 
the table, water is added from a jug kept handy on the 
table. The saucepan is put on the gas-stove at the cook’s 
left hand. When the porridge is done, the saucepan can 
be put into the scullery to be washed with one step, or by 
a person who has a long arm without any step at all. For 
the rest, the kitchen contains a linen cupboard put against 


the back of our neighbour’s adjoining coal range, which | 


keeps the linen beautifully aired; further along there is 
another cupboard in which the less frequently used china 
is kept. This is next to the door in the passage, and there 
is another cupboard by a new door leading direct to the 
lift and pantry. The function of our scullery is the washing 
of vegetables and the scouring of kitchen utensils. There 
is, moreover, in it a smali auxiliary cooker on which, for 
example, the three-tier steamer can be put out of the way 
to cook slowly and look after itself. For the old-fashioned 
brown sink we have 
with a “ Wier” waste. 


substituted a deep white sink 
There is a large draining board 





underneath which live the vegetable baskets; there is 
also a specially big plate-rack. We also added a direct 
high-pressure valve from the rising main with a screwed 
nozzle—this is for drinking water and for sluicing the 
basement and arca steps with a hose. 

The pantry was rather a good one, but, like all the other 
rooms, if was somewhat dark, the whole thing being painted 
a dull chocolate colour. Here there was a very bad, 
very small lead sink and no plate-racks at all. The 
functions of the pantry were to be these. All the 
washing-up was to be done there except that of saucepans 
and other cooking utensils. It was to be the serving room 
for the lift, and a limited amount of personal and nursery 
washing was to be done there. Also it was to serve for 
the storage of all glass and cutlery and some china. We 
therefore put in a “ Staines” patent three-compartment 
sink directly below the window in the best light. There 
are ample teak draining-boards to this sink, and above the 
right-hand one is a good-sized plate-rack. The adjoining 
wall was already lined with shallow cupboards quite well 
adapted for the storage of china. To the left of the sink 
at right angles, and against the wall, runs a long working 
tablo with drawers under it like that in the kitchen. 
Beyond this table is the lift; beyond that, again, the 
glazed door into the kitchen. Above the left end of 
the working table an old nursery gate has been fixed to 
the wall as a shelf, and on this are kept the four stained 
oak-trays which exactly fit the shelves of the lift. These 
four trays play a prominent part in the economy of the 
house, 

To get the pantry as light as possible the walls and 
ceiling have been finished in white with the woodwork 
dappled with light green. This is a great success, looks 
extremely cheerful—much more so than paint of a plain 
colour, and never seems to show finger-marks—the floor 
is covered with brown “ Parquet” linoleum. This is not 
ideally beautiful, but plain linoleum shows marks too 
quickly for a much-used room like a pantry, and it seers 
impossible, as yct, to get linoleums of a pleasant pattern. 
Next door to the pantry, leading out of the back passage, 
is the late wine-cellar. Thiswe have made into astoke-hole. 
Into it has been put a sectional water supply boiler which 
burns coke; it has a sixty-gallon cylinder, and off it are 
run two radiators as well as the ordinary hot-water supply. 
The back room we have furnished as an emergency spare 
bedroom. It is a horrid little room and not much could 
be done with it, as it is too dark to show colours advan- 
tageously. However, we have puta light flowered paper on 
the walls and made it look at least clean and fresh. The 
woodwork here is dappled grey. In our minute backyard 
are counter-weighted drying lines—that is to say, ropes 
fixed so that they can be let down for the more convenient 
hanging of the washing. The basement stairs are of 
rather soft stone, very dust-making. We had them 
thoroughly oiled, and they are now quite dark in colour 
and no longer give off dust. A. W.-E. 

(To be continued.) 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
—_<f——— 
LABOUR AT BAY. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “‘ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—In the various Labour disputes and Labour problems 
which have so long harassed this country, it has been 
obvious that a moment must arrive when Capital and 
Labour alike would be up against certain stern economic 
facts. Moreover, in two of the leading industries, coal 
and transport, it has been easy to see that one of thess 
stern facts—namely, the inability of the industries tc 
stand the strain of high working expenses—must soon 
force itself upon public notice. Accordingly, it is with 
much concern but little surprise that the City notes the 
present critical situation in the coal industry. 

In this particular crisis, and also in the difficulties with 
which the railways will be confronted when Government 
control ceases, business men recognize that we are now 
right up against the real facts of the situation—when 
the scale of wages must bear its proper relation to the 
profit-earning powers of the various industries affected. 
It has been one of the mischievous effects of Government 
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subsidies that actual economic facts have been obscured. 
Employers, at the bidding of the State, have had to grant 
wages which would have been impossible but for these 
State subsidies. Both as regards coal and the railways 
the consuming and travelling public alike have been 
penalized, first by high prices and high fares, and then 
have had to pay the State a further sum to make up the 
shortcomings arising from the uneconomic wage paid to 
the miners and the railwaymen. Not only so, but in 
addition to the disturbing social effects of this policy of 
State subsidies, the situation has also been complicated 
by its effect upon the general cost of production, coal and 
transport being the very base of all our industrial activities. 
Therefore business men recognize that the situation which 
has now arisen in the coal industry is a vital one; and, 
without pretending te determine the merits or precise 
points of difference between the coal-owners and the men, 
it is felt that while, on the one hand, the former are con- 
tending for payment of a wage consistent with the solvency 
of the mines, the miners are still demanding a wage which 
is only possible by the continuance of State subsidies or 
some kind of pooling of profits between all the mines in 
the country. Whether the present dispute will be 
amicably settled or whether a whole or partial stoppage 
of output is imminent, it is impossible to say; but it is 
felt that the principle now at stake must sooner or later 
be fairly and squarely faced, and that it is probably a 
question of better sooner than later. 

Meanwhile, business men are not at all enamoured of 
the extraordinary bellicose attitude of the Premier towards 
Labour as a whole. As a matter of fact, those who come 
most closely into touch with our leading industries have 
observed a more amenable spirit in the ranks of Labour. 
Why, therefore, at this particular juncture Mr. Lloyd 
George should elect to declare in public that the party 
which “ calls itself Labour is jor Socialistic,” and is 
“on its way to tearing society to pieces,” it is rather 
difficult to discover. The City would be sorry to think 
that the Premier has no better object than to use the 
situation as a kind of battle-cry for strengthening his 
political party or for promoting, as he has himself expressed 
it, a “closing of the ranks.” Still, it is difficult for the 
City to forget that Mr. Lloyd George once rose to power 
when denouncing in Limehouse style the shortcomings 
of the upper classes in wholesale and indiscriminate fashion, 
so that there is a rather suggestive similarity between 
this policy of “anti-Labour,” with its indiscriminate 
accusations, and those days of “* Down with the Dukes ” 
which were characteristics of Lloyd Georgian politics of 
the pre-war period. 

Yet surely it is just at this juncture that firmness in 
repelling unreasonable Labour demands needs to be 
mingled with much patience and consideration. More- 
over, the Prime Minister may be reminded that if Labour 
is unreasonable and truculent in its demands—as unfor- 
tunately it is—the present Ministry, which for so many 
years has granted im eager fashion all demands from 
Labour, reasonable and unreasonable alike, has some 
responsibility in the matter. It is scarcely to be expected 
that Labour, which has been deceived by the Government 
itself with regard to the true economic conditions, can 
be suddenly expected to realize the actual facts of the 
situation. That realization can only come through a 
period of painful experience, and it is during this very 
period that we require a policy of unity between all classes 
and not a dissemination of anything like class warfare. 

Not only so, but business men are fair enough to recognize 


that in any event the transition period through which we | 


are now passing must necessarily have been a tryimg one. 
At the present moment Labour is undoubtedly appre- 
hensive lest the scale of wages should slip back to the pre- 
war level, which it is recognized was, in many directions 
at all events, an unduly low one. As a matter of fact, 
however, if only the situation can be properly represented 
to the wage-earners, they will then perceive that the real 
problem to be solved is that of promoting such conditions 
as shall give to them and to all producers somewhat better 
conditions than those which prevailed before the war, 
and yet at the same time which shall be consistent with 
two absolute essentials. One of these is not only the 


solvency but the prosperity of our industries themselves ; 
and the other is that the country shall be enabled to 
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compete with other nations in the matter of exports, 
For unless those two essentials are secured bankruptey 
of the nation and ruin to the wage-earners must i 
sarily follow. 

It is this process of adjustment which has alread 
begun. Yet it is at this juncture that we have the 
coal-miners, acting very largely in ignorance, threatenin 
themselves and the whole country once more with sain 
although they know quite well that, as a consequence 
of the strike last autumn, we have already lost many 
foreign markets to the United States, while the trade 
depression from which the country is now suffering wag 
largely precipitated by the coal strike of last year. Never. 
thelesss, and because we are a democratic country, it ig 
the — task of the Government not to declare way 
upon Labour, but in every possible way to promote co- 
operation between class and class. Such a 
consistent with firm government and the tin hh 
of the policy of truckling to Labour which has been the 
outstanding feature for so many years ; but it is inconsisten 
with the wholesale denouncing of Labour which unfortu- 
nately characterized the Premier’s speech the other day. 

The mere prospect of trouble in the coal trade is the 
more disheartening because there were not wanting some 
signs of improvement. Both here and in the United 
States the money outlook has brightened, and a lower 
Bank Rate here and easier money in the States might 
easily do something to stimulate trade. In the Far East 
there have been indications of some stirrings of commercial 
activity, while those concerned in the schemes for aiding 
the distressed countries of Europe are rapidly paving the 
way for the resumption of exports thither later in the year. 
If, however, trade is to revive on any sound foundation, 
it will have to be aided by lower costs of production ; and 
if the wage-carner will only blend with his desire to maintain 
a higher standard of comfort than the pre-war standard a 
recognition of such cardinal and economic facts as those 
to which I have referred, he will find that within certain 
limits a lower rate of wage, if combined with greater 
efficiency and increased output, may easily bring to him 
greater comfort, as expressed in the purchasing power of 
the lower wage, than he enjoys to-day at the present 
level of remuneration. In the railway world, too, there 
have been indications of keenness to use every possible 
means to promote economy and progress when the period 
of Government decontrol arrives, and on the Stock Exchange 
quite a feature of the week has been the sharp rally in 
railway stocks following the announcement of the proposed 
fusion of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway with the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 

I cannot close my letter without mentioning one other 
very interesting development of the past week. I refer 
to the proposed election of Mr. E. R. Peacock—a Canadian 
by birth—to the Board of the Bank of England. This is 
the first case of a Colonial being elected to the Bank of 
England directorate, and the City believes there is sig- 
nificance in the appointment. Mr. Peacock is well and 
favourably known both in Canada and in this country, 
and the appointment, coming so soon after the release of 
the Bank of England’s Chief Accountant, Mr. Clegg, so 
that he might become the First Governor of the New 
Central Bank in South Africa, has impressed the City 
profoundly. It is felt that the Governor and the directors 
are widening their view of the bank’s sphere of influence 
and are recognizing a very important truth—namely, 
the possibilities which lie in the direction of greater 
solidarity in the banking and financial resources of the 
Empire as a whole.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, March 30th. ONLOOKER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space. | 

THE LATE LORD BROWNLOW. 
LTo tHe KEprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—By Lord Brownlow’s death, at the age of seventy-seven, 
which occurred very suddenly, although hisintimate friends had 
known that his health had latterly been in a precarious state, 
those who knew and loved him (and the terms are synonymous) 
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will be conscious of the loss inflicted by the passing away of a 
distinguished personality and of a noble character. A certain 
diffidence and shyness prevented his taking so conspicuous a 
part in politics as his many gifts and qualities would have 
entitled him to do, although he filled such posts as he oceupied 
in a way which showed that had he been ambitious he might 
have attained greater prominence in public affairs. 

He was a Conservative M.P. for North Shropshire from 
1866-67 until he succeeded to the earldom on his elder brother’s 
death. From 1885 to 1889 he served in Conservative Govern- 
ments, first as Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, then as Paymaster-General, and lastly as Under- 
Secretary for War. In early life he was for a few years in 
the Grenadier Guards, and he always retained an interest in 
military matters. After his retirement from the Army he took 
an active part in the Volunteer movement, and periodically 
had large bodies of this force in camp at Ashridge, whilst 
during the war no fewer than 25,000 men were permanently 
encamped in Belton Park. Both he and Lady Brownlow were 
constantly solicitous for the well-being and recreations of the 
officers and men of these This interest in military 
affairs had previously shown itself in his becoming President 
of the National Rifle Association in connexion with the annual 
gatherings of the Volunteers at Wimbledon. Himself an excel- 
lent rifle shot, he was for many years one of the House of 
Lords team which there engaged in a shooting competition 
with a team of the House of Commons. He was a lover of sport 
in the true sense of the word. In his younger days he rode well 
to hounds, was a first-class shot with a gun as well as with a 
rifle, and no mean fisherman. Fe was devoted to stalking, and 
when at Canisp, a forest in the North of Scotland, which he 
rented for many years in succession, preferred doing his own 
stalking to being an automaton in the hands of the stalker. 

As a great landlord, owning over 58,000 acres in Lincolnshire 
(of which county he was Lord-Lieutenant since 1867), Hertford- 
shire, Shropshire, and Yorkshire, he was noted for the liberal 
spirit in which his estates were administered, and for the 
scrupulous exactness with which he discharged all local duties. 
He cared little for London life, and loved to be among his own 
people at Belton, ths old family seat near Grantham, or at 
Ashridge, the vast pile set in the midst of wonderful gardens 
and a park of extraordinary beauty. Politically a convinced 
and life-long Conservative, he held his opinions without a trace 
of narrowness or bitterness, and was never heard to express 
himself with harshness or severity regarding those whose views 
were opposed to his own. From his mother, Lady Marion 
Alford, who had passed much of her youth in Italy, and was 
herself an accomplished artist and designer, he had imbibed 
Ile was proud of his fine 


torces. 


a strong artistic sense and interest. 
collection of pictures, specimens of which he was always ready 
to lend to exhibitions. He united to a natural gift of design 
such technical knowledge of art that he was appointed a trustee 
of the National Gallery. 

In person he was of commanding height and beautifully 
made; his eyes were of the deepest sapphire blue, and in his 
youth he had a mass of waving golden hair. Disraeli, who was 
always attracted by youth and good looks, writes of him at 
about the time when he came of age that he was one of the 
*‘handsomest young fellows in England.’ He married when 
only twenty-four Lady Adelaide Talbot, daughter of the eigh- 
teenth Earl of Shrewsbury, and a more perfect and blessed 
union of lifelong mutual devotion it would be hard to conceive, 
She was of extraordinary beauty, and her physical beauty was 
equalled by that of her mind and heart. She died four years 
before him, and those who knew him best and who realized 
the depth of his sorrow marvelled at the fortitude and resigna- 
tion which he showed in his bereavement. He was a genial and 
easy host, rejoicing in the society of his friends, although some- 
what reserved with strangers, especially if they were inclined 
to be pompous or self-satisfied. His sense of humour was keen; 
he could both tell and enjoy a good story, whilst his full and 


hearty laugh was one of the most infectious things in the 
world. His friends, to whom the loyalty and cordiality of lis 


disposition and the modesty and steadfastness of his character 
were known, will feel that one has passed away from their 
midst who combined in himself many admirable and lovable 
will not 





qualities, and whose gracious charm and quiet dignity 

readily be forgotten.—I am, Sir, &c., G. i... &. 

LORD HUGH CECIL ON CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 


Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil, in his courteous reply to me in your 
columns on March 19th, says that he hesitated to follow me into 
what he considered the bypath of historical proof, on the 
ground that his (certainly undisputed) “‘ sincerity ’’ made such 
dialectic irrelevant. But surely Ford Hiugh would be the last to 
ride off on the plea that sincerity of belief in erroneous history 
deprived the endeavour to rectify its historical basis of 
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relevancy—or, indeed, of urgency. On the contrary, it makes it 
eminently worth while; it would only not be werth while if one 
were dealing with an insincere controversialist—in othor 
words, with some one very different from Lord Hugh Cecil. I 
therefore venture, with a slight hope of modifying in some 
degree his intransigency, to press the matter between us a 
little further. 

For Lord Hugh, in his main argument against me, employs 
a weapon which he will perceive to be, after a slight readjust- 
ment of its mechanism, a boomerang. He concedes—an 
important concession—that in subapostolic times the successive 
boards of what he calls “ overseer-elders,” or, as most people 
would say, presbyters, were ordained with an implied authori- 
zation to ordain others. Then—covering a millennium and a 
half per saltum—he goes on to argue that when, in ¢ 
Reformed Church, presbyteries, made up in the main of pries(s 
themselves ordained by the Roman Church (not individual 
presbyters—here Lord Hugh goes fundamentally wrong), pro- 
ceeded to ordain, they were guilty of an unwarrantable 
“assumption” of right and power. But surely if the word 
“assumption ” is applicable at all, it is to the act of 1,500 
years earlier, when after, say, a hundred years of peacealle 
Presbyterian order, an individual presbyter in the primitive 
college of presbyters “assumed” to himself exclusively the 
right to ordain which had previously (Lord Hugh assents) 
vested in the board of presbyters corporately, and constituted 
himself thereby a monarchical bishop. The Anglican Church 
of the centuries—shall we say with a slightly uneasy conscience 
at this little piece of spiritual brigandage?—has taken care 
always to associate, in the act of ordaining, two mere preshy- 
ters with their “assuming” brother, the titular bishop—(are 
these two, by the way, to be regarded as, in Lord Hugh’s view, 
“ordained to ordain ’”’?)—in order to maintain the essentials 
of the primitive presbyterial ordination, despite of the epis- 
Is it not, then, the historically accurate thing to 
when the Presbyteries, largely composed of 
“reformed ” Roman priests, quite naturally set about ordain- 
ing, they were merely “reverting to type”’—a feat quite 
familiar in the evolutionary processes of nature after indeter- 
minate epochs of aberration? The slight mechanical readjust- 
ment, therefore, of Lord Hugh’s argument which I have sug- 
gested will consist in little more than the substitution of the 
word “ Episcopal ” for “ Presbyterian,” and it will then read 
as follows, commanding my unhesitating assent :— 

“The fatal weakness of the episcopal ministry is that it 
originates in an act of assumption of authority which was never 
given or received. No precedent of the first century can there- 
fore be of the slightest controversial use to that minietry, 
because no one supposes that there was such an assumption in 
the first century. The overseer-elders of Corinth were not 
prelates nor was their episcopacy monarchical, but . . . they 
had received at their ordination power to ordain.” 


he 


copal guise. 
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That later they were violently denied this power through some 
centuries of prelatical “assumption” is surely good reason 
not for a grudging and postponed but for a prompt and peni- 
tent amende.—I am, Sir, &c., ArcHipALD FLemina. 
St. Columba’s (Church of Scotland), Pont Street, S.1W. 1. 





{To THe Epiron or THE ‘ SPecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil’s question about the transmission of 
orders in the Scottish Church deserves and can receive a clear 
answer. The question is whether the Scottish presbyters of 
1560 had any right to transmit the presbyteral office to their 
successors, since they themselves had been ordained to it (in 
the unreformed Church) by bishops who did not intend them 
to have such a right. The answer (which is best set out in an 
admirable little book by Dr. J. Il. Wotherspoon and Mr. J. M. 
Kirkpatrick entitled A Manual of Church Doctrine, Hodde: 
and Stoughton, 1920) is in substance this—that a divine 
ordinance cannot be made void by canon. On the point at 
issue, (1) the office of presbyter is the pastoral office instituted 
by tho Apostles, and therefore exists jure divino, with inherent 
competence for self-transmission; (2) the exercise of this power 
of transmission was restricted by the custom of churches, 
which established (according to the wisdom God gave theni) 
prelates or ‘* bishops ”’; so that these became in effect the only 
presbyters ‘‘ continuing to exercise the full functions of their 
order,” while their subordinate brethren were “ canonically 
and customarily” (i.e., ecclesiastico) restrained from 
exercising all their inherent functions; (3) regulations adopted 
by Churches (acting always 


jure 


by Churches can be removed 
according to the wisdom God may give them). So (4) when the 
Church of Scotland endeavoured to recover the original purity 
of Christian institutions, she considered herself competent to 
remove ecclesiastical restrictions from her presbyterate— 
restrictions, that is, on the exercise of functions which were 
inherent in the office according to its divine institution, 

Lord Hugh Cecil would, I think, recognize that the divine 
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institution fixes the nature of the married state, independently 
of legislation. He will readily understand so similar an atti- 
tude in regard to the only order of Christian Ministry which 
is demonstrably of apostolic institution. As a polemical point 
it could be urged that Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument would be 
fatal to the English prelates of the Reformation time, who 
were certainly not consecrated with the intention in anyone’s 
mind that they should ordain and consecrate others outside 
of the Roman obedience. But polemics do not edify. It would 
be immensely to the benefit of all if those whom Lord Hugh 
Cecil represents would be more ready to learn a little from 
the scholars of a Communion which has felt so secure in the 
blessing of God that she has hardly troubled to defend herself 
in those legalist terms which appeal to her Southern sister.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D, C. Lusx. 
15 The Turl, Oxford. 


[To tHe Eprror or THs “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—I read with much interest the statement in the Manifesto 
of the Lambeth Conference that the Bishops and 
clergy of the Anglican Church would gladly receive in 
exchange for an offer to re-ordain ministers of non- 
Episcopol Churches a commission from authorities of these 
Churches to officiate to their congregations. I am, however, 
startled by the statement of the Archbishop of Armagh that 
Archbishops, Bishops, and clergy might be willing to receive 
Presbyterian ordination. I would like to assure his Grace and 
those who aro like-minded with him on this subject that the 
Presbyterian Churches would no more desire to re-ordain them 
than they would wish to re-baptize them. When Episcopacy 
was abolished in Scotland by the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland of 1638, no one proposed that ministers 
ordained during the first Episcopacy, 1610-1638, should be re- 
ordained. When Presbyterianism was re-established in 1688, 
and the power was in the hands of very zealous Presbyterians, 
no one thought of re-ordaining those ordained by Bishops of 
the second Episcopacy (1660-1688). Within my own memory at 
least two clergymen of the Church of England have been re- 
ceived into the Church of Scotland, and no question about their 
ordination was raised. An Episcopal clergyman is ordained by 
a Bishop and two presbyters of valid succession; that is, as we 
would put it, three presbyters, which is what we require. 
With regard to the offer to our ministers of Episcopal ordina- 
tion, I must call attention to the fact that re-ordination was 
not required in Scotland under either the first or second 
Episcopacy, and I am very much mistaken if it would be 
acceptable to Presbyterian ministers in these days.—I am, 
Sir, &., D.D.Epin. 





“THE TEACHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ON 

DIVORCE.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Smr,—Your reviewer thinks Dr. Charles’s book on divorce will 
make history. It may be so. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
that what «trikes so many as merely special pleading will bring 
conviction to any but those who have already made up their 
minds in favour of divorce. The confusion of thought which 
can say on almost the same page that in our Lord’s time the 
controversy between those who thought that a man might put 
nway his wife “ for every cause ” and those.who thought divorce 
should be allowed only for adultery was at its highest, and yet 
that at the very same time death, and not divorce, was the 
penalty for adultery still enforced ought to be obvious to every 
one, and there are many other examples of it in the book, 
though, unfortunately, but few readers will be able adequately 
to criticize. It may be observed, in passing, that the death 
penalty could only be inflicted, however sure a husband might 
be of his wife’s adultery, when he could secure two witnesses 
(Deut. xvii. 6), a requirement which in the nature of things 
must have made the death penalty for this sin little more than 
occasional. This fact of itself takes away the basis of the Arch- 
deacon’s argument; but perhaps you will allow me also to offer 
a criticism on another point, not yet, I think, brought forward 
by others. 

Dr. Charles ignores the evidence of St. Luke on the ground 
that he has only one verse (xvi. 18) dealing with the matter, and 
this has been separated from its original context. Such a con- 
clusion can only be the result of a rather superficial reliance on 
the hypothetical Q, for really the evidence of St. Ewke is of 
fundamental importance. The allusion to divorce begins with 
verse 15, where, indeed, we find the basis of our Lord’s whole 
view of the matter: “ That which is highly esteemed among men 
is abomination in the sight of God.”’ The “ abomination in the 
sight of God” is a reference to Deut. xxiv. 4, where alone 
in the Old Testament the phrase occurs, and it expresses 
Jehovah's attitude towards ail divorce even under the old 
covenant and His utter abhorrence of it. This is the “ tittle of 
the law ” which cannot fail, and it is arguing from this that 








our Lord gave His judgment, to which He makes no exception 
“ Whosoever putteth away his wife and marrieth another a, 
mitteth adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put 
away from her husband committeth adultery.” Dr. Charles 
thinks that the question in Mark x. 2 is unhistorical, but if 
Christ’s teaching on the matter was what is recorded by 
St. Luke it would be exactly the question we should expect. On 
Dr. Charles’s view the interpolation in St. Matthew, “ saving 
for the cause of fornication ” (and the Archdeacon has to admit 
that the words are an interpolation) would reduce the matter 
to a mere echo of the Rabbinical controversy between ths 
Hillelites and the Shammaites. A much more probable view 
is that the insertion is due rather to an attempt (one of many) 
at reconciling conflicting sources, and, in particular, to avoid 
even the appearance of condemning the action of Joseph 
(Matt. i. 19). 

Your reviewer scems to suggest that in learned circles Mark 
is no longer regarded as a primary source of Matthew, but only 
Q. As one who has made a special study of the subject, I 
cannot think of any body of scholars who take such a position, 
I do know, however, a very recent opinion which denies that 
Q ever existed at all, 

On the generally accepted conclusions with regard to the 
Synoptic Problem there can be no doubt that the excepting 
clauses in St. Matthew are interpolations. It is a very signi- 
ficant fact that so many who are strong defenders of the critical 
view of the Gospels, and who stoutly maintain its truth 
generally, when they are dealing with the divorce question 
immediately begin to hesitate and plead for liberty of action on 
the ground that our Lord’s teaching is doubtful—really only 
because they have already made up their minds in favour of 
divorce for other reasons. Our Lord’s teaching would for 
Christians appear to admit of little reasonable doubt—that 
divorce a vinculo is not allowed. Whether it is desirable te 
force this view on non-Christians by legislation is, of course, 
quite another matter.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Locxton. 

Diocesan Training College, Winchester. 





ALLEGED SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 


Sm,—After reading the letters in your last number, I took up 
Lady Glenconner’s Earthen Vessel and opened it at p. 148, 
where she describes the tests made with the advertisement 
columns of the Times as “a scheme planned to still further 
obviate the possibility of the operation of telepathy,” &¢.; and 
decided to apply her message, recorded on October 11th, 1920, to 
the number of the Times published to-day. The message runs: 
“Now in the Times of to-morrow, on the front page, in the 
second column about half-way down, you will find Stephen’s 
name. (1) Now close to it is a name suggesting a place that 
Bim knew very well, and liked tremendously when he was on 
the Earth-plane. (2) Now in the first column, near the top, 
are the names of two people, names in the family, both of 
whom have passed on and are with Bim on the Other Side. 
One has often been mentioned in sittings. (3) Now in the third 
column, he thinks within two inches of the top, are words that 
may form a message for Bim, a message that he says ‘ he would 
have liked to send to you on the 22nd’; and don’t forget, he 
says, it’s only a few words, because some other words close to 
it would spoil it. (4) Going back to the first column, there is 
the Lord’s name, lower part of the first column, and the name 
of a close relation of his who has passed over. Both names are 
close together, within half an inch.” 

In the Times to-day, Easter Monday, I find: (1) half-way 
down the second column, “‘ St. Stephen’s, College Road.” Ifere 
is “ Stephen’s name,” while “ College ” at once suggests to a 
Wykehamist the school at which E. W. Tennant had been 
educated, which presumably he “ liked tremendously.” (3) At 
the top of the first column are the “ Births,” in which many 
Christian and surnames appear daily. To-day the list begins 
with “ Alexander,” which Lady Glenconner claims in her book 
as satisfying the last test; on the thirteenth line is ‘ Wynd- 
ham,” the name of Lady Glenconner’s family. (4) In the first 
inch of the third columnI find: “Wanderer miserable surprised 
and grieved; your last message puzzling; would be grateful for 
proof; sometimes wonder if trust is abused.” I suggest that the 
words I have italicised form a message which the other words 
would spoil. In the second inch of this column I find: ‘‘ He rose 
from the dead. After having died for us on the Cross—that 
our sins, though they be scarlet, could be as white as snow. 
Ife rose again and has gone to prepare a place for us. Are you 
fitted to oceupy a place in the Kingdom of God? Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved and fit to dwell with 
Iiim and His Angels.” (5) The Jower half of the first column 
consists normally of death notices, in which many name3 
appear. I have been unable to find—what is apparently re- 


quired—the name “ Edward,” either to-day or in the Tinies of 
October 12th, 1920. In both cases it appears in the upper half 
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of the column. But in last Saturday’s Times I find the name 
“Edward ” three times in this half-column, in proximity, re- 
spectively, to “Alfred” (Lord Glenconner’s brother-in-law, 
Alfred Lyttelton), “ Perey ” (Lady Glenconner’s father, or her 
nephew Perey Wyndham, who married Lord Glenconner’s 
niece), and “Charles” (Lord Glenconner’s father, or his 
nephew, Charles Lister). Saturday’s paper also satisfies 
te:t (1) by Stephen’s surname “ Tennant,” test (2) by “ St. 
Cross Road, Winchester,” or by two Border places, “ Jed- 
burgh ” and “ Bowden,” and test (4), in the first inch of the 
third column, by the inscription, to a brother Grenadier of 
E. W. T., “Et lux perpetua luceat ei,’ or better still by 
“Amavimus. Amamus. Amabimus.” 

It seems probable, in view of the nature of the first three 
columns of the Times, that similar results could be obtained 
daily, without the least attempt at collusion in Printing House 
Square.—I am, Sir, &c., C. K. Scorr Moncrierr. 

Savile Club, W., Easter Monday. 

[To tHe Epiton or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sir,—This subject is interesting to many, and possibly some 
of your readers might be able to comment on certain 
experiences I have had myself. I am not a spiritualist. I have 
never attended a séance in my life. But I have been told by 
those who professed to know that I am a very 
“medium.” The late Dr. Russell Wallace (whom I once met 
casually) was one of these people. Tle asked me to act as a 
“sensitive” for him, but I did not do so. Now, Sir, among 
many odd experiences, I would like to give you three. The 
first was a curious case of dreams. In my early married days 
I would, at any time, in answer to a question from my 
husband, tell him what I was dreaming about. I was always 
sound asleep, and never had any recollection of the dream 
myself. Ife told me I nearly always dreamt of flowers, of which 
Iam very fond. During this period of my life a favourite sister 
once came to stay with us. The morning after her arrival she 
told me she “ had had such a strange dream” during the 
night—she had dreamt she was sitting on the shore of the 
sea, and, as the waves rolled in, the white foam turned into 
arum lilies, and the green part into their leaves. When she 
told me this it seemed vaguely familiar, and all day it was 
as if my memory were being stirred. In the evening we were 
all sitting together, and my sister told my husband her dream. 
He turned to me, and said, “‘ Why, you told me that very dream 
in your slecp some time ago, but I forgot to tell you about 
it in the morning.”” There was absolute independent evidence, 
then, of some form of “ sleep-telepathy”’ between my sister 
and myself. We could trace it to neither poem, book, nor 
picture that we both knew. 

The second experience was with a sort of home-made 
planchette. This time I was working it (for fun, chiefly) with 
a friend. He was extremely fond of legend, and so am I. 
Very rapidly our little machine epelt out the following :— 

“DAYLIGHT UPON THE ROOFS OF ASGARD. 
By Josern or ARIMATHEA. 
Yonder by night and yonder, 
Stara and the winds and sun, 
Rocks and the sea flowing under, 
Pody and spirit are one. 
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Yonder by day and yonder, 

Morn and the chill winds weep, 

Mary and Jesus ponder 

Over the children asleep. 

Mary, the mother of children, 

Singing a dream of pain, 

Jesus, the Brother of children, 

Shedding His Blood in vain. 

Cover His wounds with roses! 

Lilies are Mary’s tears! 

Dead little son of Joses 

Flower that the maiden bears. 

Gather the stars of heaven, 

Bind them about His Brow, 

Build Him a cradle of seven, 

Rock Him to sleep in The Plough.” 
This is such a strange medley of tradition and legend, of 
Bible history and Norwegian myth, that it seems to me it 
could only have come from the combined subconsciousness 
of my friend and myself. Most assuredly it did not come from 
Joseph of Arimathea. The writing was quite automatic, and 
came so rapidly it had to be taken down by a bystander. The 
late Mr. Andrew Lang was very much interested in this 
experience. 

The third experience is still unexplained. It it could he 
proved it would, to my mind, be genuine evidence in favour of 
a direct message from the dead. It happened during the latter 
part of the war—some time in 1917 or quite late in the year of 
1916. It was in that winter, anyway. I was trying my hand 
at solitary automatic writing—a thing with which I have never 
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had any success at all. Suddenly a new impulse came to my 
pencil. Very quickly it wrote a message from “ Smethurst, 
Gunner,” told me he had been wounded at Loos, had died in 
a train, and asked me to “let Lennox know.” The message 
added that I could find his name “on a monument at Show 
Hill, Liverpool,” and that Lennox lived in “New” Street, 
or “a new” street in that city. Also that the war would be 
over in “October or November” (no year given), and that 
“the sword of Germany would be broken.” I was amazed and 
perplexed, but did my best by writing to a vague person called 
Lennox, in a “ New ” Street, Liverpool. The letter came back 
through the dead letter office. I have not been in Liverpool 
for years, and do not know if any monument has been set up 
on Snow Hill, or, perhaps, a memorial tablet at the station 
there. If such a thing exists, with the name “ Smethurst ” 
on it, it would appear to be a definite proof of communication. 
If not, it would, I think, be a proof that many apparent 
“messages ”’ are really inexplicable activities of the sub- 
conscious mind—a form of “ dream-working.”” I may add that 
I have no personal acquaintance with anyone called 
“Smethurst ” or “ Lennox,” and that I was not reading the 
casualty lists at the time, as I had no near relatives of military 
age. I gave the whole message, in a sealed envelope, to a 
friend, but we have since opened it. Here, then, is a definite 
possibility of settling one message, at least, as no doubt somo 
of your readers are within easy reach of Snow Hill, Liverpool. 
I am myself in the same state of ignorance as I was when 
the apparent “ message ”’ was delivered to me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
a WH. 





{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—Might I give my experience in testing the directions given 
by Lady Glenconner’s medium? Your previous correspondents 
have discovered paesages that might apply in one way cr 
another to Bim. In my own case the ‘ would serve 
very well as one direct to myself. It is necessary to explain 
that my family consists of one little girl of 
years. The third shelf, eighth book, counting from right to 
left, produced Poems by J. B. Selkirk. Page 14 contained 
sixteen lines of verse, the last four of which (‘‘ three-quarters 
down the page’’) were, as you may suppose, received “ with 
the laughter of instant recognition.” They were: 
“Lord! hear me, as in prayer I wait: 
Thou givest all; guard Thou my pearl; 
And, when Thou countest at the Gate 
Thy jewels, count my little girl.’ 


‘ ” 
message 
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Prominent on the cover of the book was “ something round,” 
in the form of a publisher’s trade mark, a laurel wreath 
enclosed in a ring, larger than a half-crown. Qn the same shelf 
was Lord Avebury’s The Beauties of Nature, which has a 
chapter of thirty pages on “ The Starry Heavens.” Had such a 
“ meszage ” been offered to me as a proof of a friend's identity 
it could not have been better. Tested on another 
the book produced was Carlyle’s French Revolution, Vol. IL, 
which on p. 14, in the bottom quarter, had the eentence: 
“And he, answers mere negatory incolierences, panic 
interjections.” Might not that be taken as a fair description 
of such supposed communications? The “ something round” 
was provided by a small, but almost perfectly round, stain on 
the cover; and, as in the case another of your corre- 
spondents, there stood immediately above the hook a volume 
of Keats with the famous lines on stars.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun ANDERS 


bookcase, 


alas, 
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Welshpool. 





A NATIONAL PARTY. 
{To the Epitor or THE “‘ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—I read the article on Unionism in the 
March 19th with some surprise. It appeared to me to be 
putting the clock back and a strenuous advocacy of a nex 
Conservative Party on old party lines. The present want is 
not a retrograde party, but a practical acknowledgment ef 
real politics, which would permit old Liberais and Liberal 
Conservatives of all classes to continue to act together as a 
united “‘ National ” Party in the best interests of the Empire. 
The name “ Unionist’’ is as obsolete as that of Conservative 
or Liberal Unionist, and neither appellation represents any 
Democratic principles such as are suggested in your article, 
but only some pre-war party shibboleths; whilst the Radical 
section of the Liberal Party have neither statesmen nor prin- 
ciples at present. The fact is that the Conservatives were 
permeated with real practical principles of Liberalism during 
the Unionist Coalition under Mr. Balfour, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Mr. Chamberlain, whilst the real patriotism anil 
cordial co-operation during the last six years of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law has completed the transformation 
of all party politics. 
It is only in London political clubs now where there is any 
longer any desire for party politics, or amongst the Cecil 
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group or the Asquith family party. No doubt the name 
“ Coalition ” is now unpopular, but it seems to be forgotten 
that as a fact we have had “Coalition” Ministries for the 
greater part of the last sixty or seventy years, ever since the 
split in the Tory Party, when Liberals and Peelites joined 
in the same administration, whilst in 1880 Mr. Gladstone 
invited Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Sir C. Dilke to join his 
Government “to permeate the party with true Liberalism,” as 
Bir C. Dilke jocularly said! And from 1886 to the present time 
there have been practically Coalition Governments, as from 
1886 to 1892 Lord Salisbury’s Ministry depended on the support 
of the Liberal Unionists, and both Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man and Mr. Asquith on their alliance with the Irish 
Nationalists. 

But let me repeat that what the nation now requires is a 
strong National Patriotic Party and Government to bring back 
peace and prosperity to this country and the British Empire 
on sound Democratic principles, such as those advocated by 
the Spectator, and at the same time an entire abandonment 
of old party names, which only mislead the electors and create 
mischievous divisions in the country and Parliament. Surcl? 
there never was a more opportune time or more suitable testi- 
monial to Mr. Bonar Law’s patriotic and unselfish services 
than the formation of such a new “ National” Party, espe- 
cially when the Conservatives of the Carlton Club have elected 
as their leader in the House of Commons one of the original 
members of the Liberal Unionist Party, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who has done such good service in the present Ministry. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Heneace. 

Hainton Hall, Lincoln. 





SINN FEIN PSYCHOLOGY, 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.'’) 
812,—The speech of Sir Robert Woods in the House of Commons 
on Saturday, March 19th, is a mournful commentary on the 
moral condition of Ireland to-day. Now Sir Robert, in addition 


to being one of the Members for Dublin University, is an / 


eminent Dublin specialist, and on medical matters his opinion 
must undoubtedly carry weight. He is reported to have said: 
“If one was to understand this problem at all, and to see 
daylight, one must get behind Sinn Fein spectacles. They 
agreed that from the point of view of morality these outrages 
were murder, but according to the Sinn Fein point of view 
they were not murder. The whole point was a psychological 
one, and we must understand the psychology. ... He did not 
agree with their point of view, but he could see it, and so long 
as Sinn Fein held it and believed that their first duty was to 
offer armed resistance, it was no use for us to blame them.” 
Sir Robert Woods did not mention whether or not, from a 
medical standpoint, this psychology involved a corresponding 
obligation to be murdered, but went on to urge that “if the 
Government chose to take a firm step peace could be obtained 
within a month.” In other words, he recommends that the 
Imperial Government, which is responsible for the lives of His 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, should hasten to negotiate a 
political “ settlement” based upon the recognition of the 
psychological phenomenon of the right to murder. And to add 
irony to the suggestion, the Irish Times entitles the speech 
“Sir R. Woods and Peace.”—I am, Sir, &c., AsHToWN. 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I call to your notice the great injury that is being 
done to the building up and cementing of an era of good feeling 
between the people of the United States and the Mother 
Country by the hostile attacks made by Englishmen of various 
stations in life against the handling of the present reign of 
assassination in Ireland by the Government? These attacks 
which appear in our papers are almost entirely against the so- 
called reprisals, which are made to represent the Government 
of the day employing an army of ruffians to deliberately carry 
on a war of murder, arson, and pillage against the unoffending, 
down-trodden Irish peasantry who have been driven by des- 
peration to carry on a war of assassination. Very little, if any, 
mention is made of the abominable deeds of the Sinn Fein 
organization, and when English bishops, Labour Unions, and 
some of the English Press put themselves out to make these 
charges, which are copied in every paper in the States, one 
cannot estimate the damage that is being done. In January I 
wrote a letter of protest to my church newspaper, the Witness, 
against the tone of the correspondence sent it by the Rev. A. 
Manby Loyd, of London, which letter you will find on p. 8 of 
the January 22nd edition. In my letter I made the statement 
that I intended forwarding a few numbers of the Witness to 
the London Spectator as specimens of what is going on, but I 
neglected doing so. However, the issue of the Witness 
for March 5th prints a letter in reply from the Rev. A. Manby 
Loyd, which I am sending you, thinking that you would learn 





from it the kind of dangerous trash our Press is flooded with. 
I have, through the kindness of a friend, had the pleasure of 
reading the Spectator for a number of years, and have at the 
same time read the Times, whose editorials and letters on the 
Government’s handling of Ireland have, as quoted by the Press 
over here, done much to gain sympathy for Sinn Fein 
amongst the populace of the country, who do not understand 
the political differences between the Times and the head of the 
English Government. The love for England is heavily dis. 
counted by the pro-German and Irish Press and the longing 
of each political party to gain the Irish and German vote, and 
it seems criminal for Englishmen to strengthen this feeling 
for some petty end of their own. I am sending a few copies 
of the Witness with marked specimens of the variety of Irigh 
news sent us.—I am, Sir, &o., Artuur R. Goopwyy. 
Minneapolis, Kansas, U.S.A. 


{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
S1z,—While reading Mr. Fox’s letter, ““ America and Ireland,” 
in your issue for March 26th, I recalled a memory of an April 
day in 1865. I, a very small American girl, was sitting in the 
doorway of my father’s house, nursing my doll. My mother 
sat sewing within the door. I saw my father hurrying from the 
street. He passed me, exclaimed to my mother, “ The President 
is dead—murdered! ”’ and, covering his face with his hands, he 
sobbed like a child. I was too young to appreciate the full] 
significance of his words, but his grief awed and frightened me, 
I had not known that men could ery. The day seemed darkened, 
and I stole away to the kitchen, where Bridget was making 
bread and told her what my father had said. I remember each 
word of her reply. She threw up her floury hands. “ Glory 
be! It’s glad I am he’s dead! He’m freeing the niggers that 
wad take the bread from the mouths of us Irish!” 

The same feeling is shown to-day in America among the Sinn 
Fein Irish. “ Us Irish,” first and foremost, whoever else 
suffers, whatever trouble is brought upon the country of their 
adoption by their treason and disloyalty—the land that they 
have sworn to defend.—I am, Sir, &c., | = 8 





THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—The Spectator is always so astonishingly well informed 
about American matters that it seems invidious to point out a 
slight error in your issue of February 19th, p. 243, column 2, 
referring to the Annual Report of the John Carter Brown 
Library at Providence, R.I. Your paragraph says: “The 
John Carter Brown Library is, next to the New York Library, 
the richest public collection of rare books in America.” This is 
not really accurate. It is the greatest collection of Americana 
in the United States, with the possible exception of the library 
of Congress; it is strictly limited, however, to Americana 
printed before 1800. There are, of course, many other libraries 
which have far larger treasures of rare books in other fields. 
If the sentence had read “ richest public collection of rare books 
America” it would have been entirely accurate.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AMERICAN. 


on 





SWISS NEUTRALITY VERSUS LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—I have only just read the Spectator of March 5th, and find 
on p. 286 your comments on the refusal of the Swiss Federal 
Council to let the unarmed constabulary of the League of 
Nations travel on Swiss railroads on its way to Vilna. This 
project has since been given up, but the Swiss refusal remains 
on record. You observe that Switzerland was thus failing “ to 
fulfil her duty as a member of the League,” and that the 
“ Swiss interpretation of neutrality seems inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the League headquarters in Swiss territory.” 
Granting, as everybody does, that the neutrality which Switzer- 
land has reserved for herself within the League, with the 
declared consent of the Council of the League, as a condition 
sine qua non of her acceding, is of difficult adjustment to full 
membership of the League, I feel it all the more advisable that 
some explanxtion should be given of the negative answer of 
the Swiss Federal Council to that particular request. Lere 
it is. 

The possibility of a conflict with Bolshevik troops put forward 
by the Swiss Government involved a more general issue. In 
the background lay the fact that since 1815 Russia, whatever 
its Government, is one of the guarantors of Swiss neutrality, 
and that, further, it is not represented on the League. 1t was 
therefore doubtful whether that guarantor of Swiss neutrality, 
for one, would not have good reason for resenting a departure 
from Swiss neutrality to which it was not a consenting party. 
Now other Powers which are not yet admitted to the League 
are, since 1815, entitled to the benefit of Swiss neutrality, and 
have pledged themselves afresh to it in terms of Art. 435 in 
the Treaty of Versailles. As long as all the Powers which by 
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treaty law are interested in Swiss neutrality are not repre- 
sented on the League, it does not seem that the League would 
have a clear title in expecting from Switzerland any departure 
from its neutrality, for the consent of such of the guarantors 
as are not in the League cannot be tacitly assumed, and would 
at least have to be declared by the League. 

As I believe you know, I am an out-and-out supporter of the 





League. I have written the above simply as an expositor.—I 
am, Sir, &e., F. F. Roger. 
Teneva. 


«“TAXPAYER’S” SCHEME FOR FORCING ECONOMY ON 
THE GOVERNMENT. 
{To rue Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Smr,—May I suggest that in the scheme proposed we are begin- 
ning at the wrong end? If the nation is to practise economy, 
it must surely begin at the bottom, not at the top, with the 
individual and not with the Government. What is the motive 
at the root of the almost universal call for economy at the 
present time? Is it not that taxes may be reduced, and that 
we all may have more money to spend on ourselves? The spirit 
of saving aroused by the War Saving Committees is now dead. 
Expenditure has no doubt decreared during the last few 
months, and we no longer witness the orgies of extravagance 
which were so marked in 1919 and 1920. But we spend less only 
beeause we have less to spend. We have not arrived at the 
point of spending less than we have. I can imagine the horror 
of the householder at the suggestion of saving from an income 
reduced by the taxes and prices of the present time. Neverthe- 
less, I believe saving to be possible, provided he is not afraid 
to defy convention. And at any rate the Government is in no 
better position to economize than the individual. Schemes of 
national welfare in every direction must be scrapped for want 
of funds, and economies in matters of State policy are effected 
only by taking the short view and accepting serious risks. 
I maintain, therefore, that no one has a right to come forward 
as a critic of Government extravagance who is not making a 
saving from his own income, and I believe that economy would 
be made real by the formation of a league the members of which 
would each engage te save a definite sum annually from his 
income. “Such a body would be, in the strongest position to 
bring pressure upon the Government, who would be bound to 
take serious notice of economy when it was presented to them 
by economists and not by spendthrifts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. K. Trotrer, Major-General. 





A PISE DE TERRE BUNGALOW IN THE NEW FOREST. 

{To Tee Epiror or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—It is not customary to look for enterprise in a country 
village, but I discovered it in the beautiful little village of 
Beaulieu in Hampshire, over which Lord Montagu holds patri- 
archal sway. There I found the local builder, Mr. C. T. Webb, 
ready to listen to my description of pisé de terre construction. 
Ife had never before handled such a material, but he became 
enthusiastic and got to work at once by buying from Lord 
Montagu a considerable area of ground looking over the New 
Forest, where the soil is perfectly adapted for use in pisé de 
terre work. The illustration I enclose depicts the first 
bungalow erected on his estate. It is built with 18in. walls, 
the material for same being dug immediately in front of the 
house. where, owing to the configuration of the ground, it was 
possible to form a sunk garden leading down to the road. The 
top soil was, of course, carefully removed and replaced after 
excavation. 

The walls are built on a concrete foundation with a proper 
bitumen damp course, with another damp course on the top of 
the wall in case of accidents to the thatch. The thatch itself 
in this case is of wheat straw, although it is proposed on future 
occasions to make use of the large beds of reeds which grow 
along the Beaulieu River near by. The window-frames, doors, 
and door-frames are of local oak. The walls are finished exter- 
nally with cement put on with a hand float to produce a beauti- 
ful texture, and internally they are plastered. As there is 
such a large amount of oak grown in the neighbourhood, all 
the fireplaces are constructed to burn this wood on the hearth, 
the living-room fireplaces being lined with 2in. bricks, with 
an oak beam and shel over. The actual work on the walls 
was carried out last autumn, the weather being favourable. On 
the few occasions when it rained the walls were covered up, 
although Mr. Webb has now purchased a large rick cover, 
capable of being hoisted on poles, to erect if necessary over 
any house he is building. The only drawback I know of to 
pisé de terre work is the fact that it must be done in dry 
weather, and is, therefore, really a spring and summer job. 
This bungalow cost Mr. Webb about £1,550, including all drain- 
age, water supply, &c. He has obtained the full Government 
grant, and has many offers to purchase at a price which will 
give him a handsome profit, so much so that he is about to 
start other cottages of a similar type on his estate. 


He has laid out the back part of his property as an intensive 
market garden, and has already planted an extensive orchard, 
his proposal being to supply the houses on his estate with fresh 
vegetables, eggs, and fruit, supply labour to clean boots, knives, 
and pump water, &c., to provide a central garage where resi- 
dents can leave their cars to be washed, and generally to make 
his. little estate as self-supporting as possible so as to assist 
those who would use these cottages largely as week-end resi- 
dences by minimizing the need for domestic labour. Such an 
enterprise I think merits every possible success. The water 
supply is from wells where ample and excellent water was 
found, and Mr. Webb is erecting a small central electric light 
plant to supply his houses with electrio light.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Leonarp Martin, F.R.I.B.A. 

[We are delighted with the photograph of the house designed 
by Mr. Martin for Mr. Webb. The planning is as efficient as 
the elevation is attractive. Mr. Webb is evidently an imagina- 
tive as well as a practical man—the combination is invincible— 
and in such surroundings as those of Beaulieu his self-support- 
ing settlement ought to be a veritable haven of refuge for the 
vietims of the domestic problem.—Ep. Spectator.) 





JACOB HALL. 
{To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The reviewer of English Pageantry: an Historical Out- 
line, in your issue of March 26th, evidently does not know his 
Pepys, as he confesses never to have heard of Jacob Hall before, 
nor to know when he danced. Under date August 29th, 1668, 
Pepys writes: “‘ And so to Jacob Hall’s dancing of the ropes; a 
thing worth seeing, and mightely followed.” He again mentions 
Hall on September 21st of the same year: “‘ And thence to 
Jacob Hall’s dancing on the ropes, where I saw such action as 
I never saw before, and mightely worth seeing.” Pepys’ final 
comment is, “ He seems a mighty strong man.” Your 
viewer’s description of Hall’s picture in English Pageantry 
shows that he added beauty to his strength.—I am, Sir, &., 
19 Graham’s Road, Falkirk. Georce C. Stewart. 


re- 








POETRY. 
— —— 
AN ANCIENT EMBROIDERY. 


Two men, with spotted dogs, ; Two men, with unclean 
coursing @ hare— thoughts filling each mind-— 


Victims of sin ; 


How she doth fly ! 





Two men, with large cross- 
bows, chasing a deer— 
Why should both die ? 
Like hare, like deer, we may 
wriggle and writhe, 
But we cannot escape from the 
Man with the Scythe. 
Two men, with money-bags, 
counting their gold— 
‘They love it go! 
Two men—in spite of it—laid 
in the mould— 
They had to go! 
In mould! For gold, it will 
not pay the tithe. 
“You must leave that be- 
hind,” says the Man with 


the Scythe. 





Expostulations must, with all 
their kind, 
Answer His grin. 
*But we are so young, 380 
active and lithe.” 
* Will you argue the point ?” 
says the Man with the Scythe. 


Two ships, with costly freights, 
dancing along— 
All their sails set ; 
Blue skies—and all on board 
jocund with song— 
But, they forget ! 
Frozen with terror—in sight 
of their hithe 
Thoy are swept back to sea 
by the Man with the 
Scythe. 


ENVOI. 
*Tis only on the very brink 
We shudder back, and of Death think. 





Che Spectator 
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NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








ART. 
—@~—— 
THREE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 

Ar the Exhibition of the Old Water Colour Society the contrasts 
of old end new styles is as marked as in other places, but the new 
is not so much of a revolutionary kind as a return to the early 
tradition of English water-colour. Among the painters who use 
the medium in the old way is Mr. L. A. Hunt. In his delightfully 
composed picture of some industrial works (138), with the tall 
chimney rising against the sky, he does not use his dark shadows 
merely to give an impression cf solidity and roundness, but rather 
because the mass of dark is wanted just there to make the design 
of picture coherent and beautiful. Mr. Oliver Hall’s reticent 
drawing of an estuary (34) is another example of beautiful work 
founded not on imitation, but on the understanding of the past. 
Mr. Russell Flint is too good a painter to become an imitator, 
Probably by now he is wearied by being advised not to produce 
Melville at second hand, but anything is worth doing to prevent 
him from repeating a picture like his Spanish exercise (71), hung 
here in the post of honour. However, he shows us something 
very different and very much better in his finely grouped houscs 
and trees (102). This work is one which satisfies by its quict 
mastery without bravura. Herc, too, is an example of how 
beautiful the water-colour medium can be in itself when it is 
unforced and unworried. Mr. Munnings, on the other hand, 
forces his paint to its limit: his deshing style is not to be realized 
except by the most vigorous methods. This painter’s great 
natural gift never seems to be quite enough to extend to the 
boundaries of his pictures. Rossini said that the music of 
Wegner contained des moments brillant ef des maurais quarts 
Wheure ; we might say of Mr. Munnings that his pictures often 
have splendid main incidents and very tiresome backgrounds. 
Ilis picture (121) of the gipsy woman and the white horse by 
which she is standing is a noble conception,a real piece of design, 
The two are fused into a pictorial whole after the manner of the 
Venetians, or perhaps we should say Lady Waterford. But 
when he gives us such a splendid group, why could the artist 
find nothing better to surround it with than inferior stage dress 
like fringe supported on poles? Of course the background had 
to be generalized and subdued, but not to this point of tasteless 
absurdity. The good work here is not all by the younger men, 
for Mr. Adrian Stokes’s idyllic shore of the west coast of Scot- 
land (1) leaves a memory of lovely colour and accomplishment. 
Mr. Matthew Hale has given us a colour harmony of great beauty 
and distinction in his picture of sea and mountains, in which 
dull orange and dull purple blue are made to sing together in 
full and satisfying harmony. 

Nowhere do pictures look better than in the Alpine Club 
Gallery. It is light and spacious, not meretricious in decoration, 
nor pontifical in air, as are some other places of exhibition. 
Pictures look well here, for the surroundings have the good 
taste of those who maintain a well-bred and sympathetic reticence 
while others talk. The pictures here are many of them well 
worth attention ; and even if we feel that Mr. William Rothen- 
stein is but very moderately gifted with pictorial impulse, his 
scholarly dealing with facts makes him take the place of the 
well-informed person who, though he may never inspire, is 
sometimes interesting. Mr. John is different ; he has command 
of all the facts, but he only occasionally lets them dominate him. 
There are two unfortunate examples here of servitude, the worst 
being the portrait of Mr. W. B. Yeats (5), which, though a sound 
piece of work, is uninteresting. Quite otherwise are two small 
idylls (8 and 16). It is just because there is so little in either 
of them, just a figure out of doors of the type the artist so often 
paints, that these two pictures, and especially the first one, are 
so wonderful. All the qualities of form, colour, and execution 
are balanced and help one another, and above all is that quality 
which makes us feel that here has been a creation and not 
something imitated. The same qualities appear in Elfland (32), 
v°th its sunny colov- and children. Sir William Orpen is as 





brilliant as ever, but he should keep away from Mr. John, ag 
the contact makes Sir William Orpen appear rather too matter. 
of-fact and too obviously competent. There is much to interest 
in the works of Mr. Gerald Brockhurst. He shows a scholarly 
appreciation of early Italian Renaissance work. His modelling 
of heads is after the manner of those followers of Leonardo who 
encountered blackness in their search for projection. But Mr, 
Brockhurst has a masterly hold on form, and in a head—WMer. 
cedes (25)—he shows that he can be a colourist too. Sincerity 
and force characterize Mr. Lamb’s peasant’s head (6); and the 
same qualities are evident in Mr. Eric Kennington’s portrait 
studies, though here the force is sometimes pushed to the point 
of nearly being grotesque. 

Among the American pictures being shown at the Grafton 
Gallery, the works of two artists stand out as being original, 
In both cases the works are unequal, but at their best both 
painters are good. The group of pictures hung together by 
Mr. Arthur B. Davies show that besides qualitics of colour and 
drawing this artist has the rarer gift of combining his material 
into a coherent design. He also has that delightful quality of 
being able to conjure up a romance before our eyes—the title 
in the catalogue has nothing to do with it, for the poetry is in 
the rhythmic form and harmonious colour, which affect us in 
the same elemental way as does instrumental music. The other 
interesting painter is Mr. Rockwell Kent, whose book recording 
his stay in Alaska—which was reviewed in the Specietor—made 
one wish to see the writer’s pictures. They have qualities of 
imagination and colour and possess a distinctive individuality. 

IL. 8. 








THE THEATRE. 


> 
THE PHOENIX SOCIETY IN “LOVE FOR LOVE,” BY 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. 


“In easy dialogue is Metcher’s praise ; 

He Moved the mind, but had not power to raise. 

Great Jonson did by strength of judgment please, 

Yet doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his ease. 

In differing talents both adorned their age ; , 

One for the study, t’other for the stage. 

But both to Congreve justly shall submit, 

One matched in judgment, both o’er matched in wit. 

In him all beauties of the age we see 

Etherege his courtship, Southerne’s purity ; 

The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley.” 

{From John Dryden’s commendatory verses on The Double 

Dealer.] —_— 
TE Phoenix Society have surpassed themselves in their acting 
of Congreve’s brilliant comedy. Valentine, the hero, “ has 
fallen under his father’s displeasure by his expensive way of 
living.” He is in love with Angelica and has endeavoured to 
rival her foppish beaux on their own ground—with coaches, 
liveries, treats, and balls. He is completely ruined, and his 
door is besieged by duns and by emissarics of the ladies whose 
children he can no longer support. His father, tired of paying 
his debts, offers, however, to clear him to the tune of £4,000 if 
he will thereupon make over his birthright to his younger brother 
Ben, who is “ half home-bred and half sea-bred,” and the only 
creature in the play who approaches our notion of a human 
being. Angelica is an heiress who lives with her uncle Foresight, 
whose family otherwise consists of Mrs. Foresight, his second 
wife, her sister Mrs. Frail, and Miss Prue, his daughter by a 
former wife. The suggestion that Valentine’s debts shall be 
paid comes to him at a moment when he is hard beset by his 
creditors. He signs the paper promising to make over his estate 
to his brother as soon as the conveyance can be drawn up, 
and immediately repents his action. His friend Scandal and 
his servant Jeremy resolve on strategy by which he shall be able 
to evade this debt of honour. He is to feign madness, in which 
state he cannot, of course, legally sign away his patrimony. 
He hopes also by this means to move the heart of Angelica, 
who will neither have him nor not have him. In the end, of 
course, Valentine and Angelica are brought together. The 
tale of intrigues is further made up by the exertions of Mrs. 
Frail, who considers that it is time she settled herself, as she has 
now neither youth, fortune, nor reputation. She thinks to 
capture Ben, the “ sea-calf,” and take him away from Miss Prue, 
the country girl whom Tattle, an exquisite beau with a muff, is 
trying to seduce and initiate into Court ways. In the end, after 
innumerable nasty innuendoes and brilliant picces of dialogue 
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society is revenged on Tattle and Mrs, Frail by their being 
accidentally married to one another (while they are suitably 
disguised as nun and friar). Sir Sampson Legend, father to 
Valentine and Ben, a choleric widower, whom Angelica has 
tricked into believing that she will marry him, is scored off by 
her change of front. The unperturbed Ben goes off to sea again. 
This completes the intrigues. 

It is difficult to single out members of the company for special 
praise, so admirably intelligent, vigorous, and entertaining was 
the whole production. Mr. Roy Byford made Sir Sampson 
Legend the complete classical conception of the huge, angry 
heavy father, whose eyes seem always ready to pop out of his 
head with passion and who has a perennial purple flush com- 
pounded equally of fury and old claret. Mr. Murray Carrington 
as Valentine gave us glimpses in the burlesque mad scenes of 
what seemed a decided power of tragic acting. Mr. Baliol 
Holloway was the perfect saturnine, Charles the Second gallant. 
Mr. Ernest Thesiger, with his orange stockings, his fair wig, 
his plumed hat, his brocade waistcoat, and his white fur muff, 
was exquisite; while Mr. Tristan Rawson showed a remarkable 
sense of comedy in his portrayal of sea-booted, pig-tailed Ben. 
Mr. Ben Field as Foresight the Astrologer amused the audience, 
many of whom were surely, from their demeanour, fresh from 
the works of our modern dream interpreters. Mr. Miles Malleson 
as Jeremy played a long part with great humour and feeling for 
ensemble, All the women were admirable, Miss Athene Scyler 
looking excessively attractive as a sort of Pietro Longhi nun. 
As for the morals of the play, I was encouraged by them, having 
lately fed on a diet of comedies about divorce and half-clad 
revues, to the great detriment of my mental stomach. I 
imagined we had almost got back to Restoration standards. 
But Congreve, that reformer whose plays were for those whose 
pure tastes found “ manly Wycherley ” a little odd, goes as far 
beyond the thoughts of our modern writers in debauchery as he 
does in wit. TaRN. 





“THE HEART OF A CHILD,” BY GILBERT FRANKAU, 
FROM THE NOVEL BY FRANK DANBY, AT THE 
KINGSWAY THEATRE. 


“Little Jano was as good as gold, 
She always did as she was told. 
The consequence was she was given in marriage 
To a first-class Earl what kept his carriage.” 


THE elegant motto which I have chosen gives what is really 
a malicious account of the plot of the play at the Kingsway. 
The adventures of Sally Snape have in fact a subtlety which 
we feel must have been absent from even a four-act account of 
Jane’s progress toward the peerage. Sally and her Lord are 
in fact human beings in improbable situations. The Heart of 
a Child is very well acted. Especially good is Mr. Arthur 
Pusey, the “ juvenile lead.” Miss Renée Kelly is quite a spirited 
girl from a jam and pickle factory, but she has an awful trick 
of putting a sob into her voice for no reason at all. A great 
deal of the play is shamelessly sentimental, and she sinks it 
ankle-deep in “ soppyness” at every possible opportunity. 
Sentimental and obvious as it is, however, it affords a 
perfectly agreeable evening’s entertainment, and the dialogue 
and situations often show both wit and observation. Next time 
perhaps Mr. Frankau will really try. Now that he apparently 
no longer hankers after “‘ manliness’ (in the Drydenian sense) 
he ought to write a play to please himself and to give us a comedy 
as witty as his cantos. Tarn, 





SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Court.—King Henry IV. (Part II.) 


[A competent production of one of the most competent of 
Shakespeare's plays.) 


8.15—2.15 


** 


Lycrum.—The Savage and the Woman oe 7.45—2.80 
[A delightfully absurd melodrama “ in seventeen scenes.’’] 
New Oxrorp.—The League of Notions .. e+ 8.15—2.30 
[The best of the revues. No literary merits, but most 
beautiful to loo’x at.) 
Gatety.—The Betrothal .. ee oe ee 8.0—2.15 
{M. Macterlinck’s play is not as silly and not as beautiful 
as the above, but yet is both silly and beautiful.) 
ee 8.30—2.30 


Comepy.—The Ninth Earl 





BOOKS. 


_—| 
DOMESTIC FUEL CONSUMPTION.* 
WE congratulate Mr. Barker, the well-known expert in heating 
and ventilation, on his remarkable contribution to one of the 
most important problems of domestic economy'—the problem 
of how to use our fuel aright. Like all men who are full of 
knowledge, who are keen to impart it, and who are not cursed 
with some affectation of style or some evil literary tradition, Mr. 
Barker writes in a most attractive way. Though his subject 
may sound dull though important, he has handled it so well 
that he has made a thoroughly readable book. To parody 
Gibbon and turn him upside down—‘“ This statement, though 
improbable, is true.” But though Mr. Barker can charm one 
to interest over the various advantages and disadvantages of 
coal, coke, gas, and electricity as instruments of heating, we 
by no means promise to pass on his fascination by quotation 
and under those difficulties of compression which always control 
and generally hamper a reviewer. To write interestingly and 
with the thrill of passion on coke one must be specific. But one 
cannot be specific without going into details, or go into details 
without filling a good deal of space. Still we will try. Here 
is Mr. Barker’s summary of his chapter “‘ On Warming a Build- 
ing i 
* To summarize, the method cheapest in fuel and maintenance, 
though very oxpensive in first cost, is the water radiator. The 
most" pleasant for a sitting or living-room is the much-abused 
open coal fire. Probably the most generally convenient is the 
gas fire, and, except for its enormous expense, the electric 
radiator would undoubtedly displace all other methods of heating, 
a3 it has every advantage which any other method has. For 
continuous and uninterrupted heating to be effected with 
relatively small disturbance and expense, it would be hard to 
beat the anthracite stove, and for heating which may be intro- 
duced anywhere and at any time, the portable oil or preferably 
the charcoal stove, if charcoal is procurable at a reasonable 
price. Generally speaking, it may be said that for office heating 
and similar work radiators are almost indispensable; for 
sitting-room an open fire, if the labour difficulty can be solved ; 
for a litfle-used room, the gas fire; and for the millionaire’s 
boudoir, the electric radiator. The cost of thess various means 
can be deduced from what has been already stated.” 
We are bound to say that, as lovers of comfort, we must sigh 
even though we accept Mr. Barker’s conclusions. There remains, 
however, a caveat which he will be the first to allow. It is 
that radiant heat, and especially flame heat such as one gets 
in a fire of coal, wood, or coke and wood mixed, or again peat 
and wood mixed, has a beneficial effect upon the spirits and 
general health of mankind, though of course it may be purchased 
too dearly. We might also amplify what Mr. Barker says about 
the labour difficulty. In homely language: ‘ And how about 
the boy, maid, or ‘char’ ?” Though gas and electricity are 
so much more expensive than coal or coke, if a coalless or coke- 
less house will save you, as it very well may, the wages, keep, 
and housing of an extra servant, which cannot be put at less 
than £100 a year, you have got a good deal to play with in the 
way of more costly fuel. Also, as again Mr. Barker often admits 
in his book, the fire that can be let out at a turn of the tap 
and relighted by the same means is often a great deal less dear 
than it seems. 

While insisting that the housekeeper and householder should 
read and master this book for themselves, we may mention 
that it is full of very practical advice or even “ dodges” for 
keeping down expenses and securing efficiency. We will quote 
one of these dodges as an example, for it happens to have pierced 
the present writer’s heart with something like a sword. The 
writer has many an uncovered pipe through which apparently his 
heat is disappearing fast :— 

“An enormous waste of heat commonly arises in domestic 
installations through the pipes and the hot tank of the hot 
water supply system being left uncoated. Where this is the 
case, the householder should obtain large pieces of roofing 
or carpet felt, which should be tightly wrapped round all hot 
exposed pipes and cylinders and tanks, and fastened on with 
string or wire; the greater the thickness of the felt, the greater 
will be the effect. ‘This alone will make an immense improve- 
ment in economy, and also in the supply of hot water.” 

Before we end there are two points on which we should like 
some day to get enlightenment from Mr. Barker. Is there 
anything to be said for the porcelain stoves so much used in 
Germany and Switzerland, and, again, for the serpentine and 


Et. (1) Domestic Fuel Consumption. ‘By A. H. Barker. London “Constable. 
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other stone stoves of the higher mountain districts? The 
modern Swiss stoves are not very beautiful, but those of the 
eighteenth and seventeenth centuries are often exquisite in 
colour and shape. Take, for example, the glorious stoves of 
about our Queen Anne’s time in the country palace of the 
Hapsburgs outside Innsbruck. These stoves can be heated 
with a very little wood, often mere scraps and branches, and 
yet when once they become hot and the burning embers are 
enclosed they will throw out heat for many hours. They are 
delightful places at which to warm your hands, your feet, your 
back, if you lean against them, and to dry your clothes. That 
was the experience of many lovers of winters in Switzerland 
before the days of the Hétels de luxe. Why should not these be 
revived for English country houses ? 

We note the following passage with great delight :— 

“Coal dust may be made to play a very important part in 
household economy in one or two ways. ‘The first is to use it 
to damp down fires in a manner which will be explained later. 
The other method consists in forming it into briquettes with a 
bit of binding material, in which case it is almost as useful, and 
very much cheaper, than coal itself. It is not generally known 
that a householder can, if he will take the trouble, make extremel 
useful briquettes out of coal dust by binding it together wit 
some kind of binding material, which can often be bought 
from the maker along with a briquetting machine. Highly 

ulverized dust coal when properly used is a most valuable 
uel. It will probably in future displace all other kinds of fuel 
both for domestic and industrial purposes. Its use is at present 
in its infancy.” 
The present writer has for years been stimulated and excited 
by the question of the use of coal dust, and it was with a thrill 
of pleasure that he found the passage just quoted. Why will 
not someone give us a cheap little machine for pulverizing our 
small coal which we could then feed into the kitchen range 
in some such way as the sands run from the top to the bottom 
of the hour-glass ? 

Though Mr. Bowden-Smith’s volume* is somewhat too technical 
for ordinary newspaper comment, it certainly should be read 
in connexion with Mr. Barker’s book, for it is of no little interest, 
and especially for those who live in foreign parts, where coal 
is not only difficult to get but even more expensive than in this 
country. In England for the present, and till oil falls in cost 
and methods for applying it easily are invented, coal and gas will 
no doubt always beat oil easily for cooking. We are quite 
prepared to think, however, that. oil may have a future, and a 
great future, especially if we make complete use of our coal 
and extract oils from it for use instead of turning them up the 
kitchen chimney. We welcome, therefore, such an attempt 
as Mr. Bowden-Simith’s to put the case for oil. Particularly 
interesting is his account of how one of the best known of the 
Cairo clubs does all its cooking by nieans of oil firing. 





SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN IDEALS.* 

In a speech last week Mr. Lloyd George spoke of Socialism as 
something foreign to the British mind. If that be truc, and 
we are sure it is, it must be equally true that Socialism is 
foreign to the American mind ; for, in spite cf obvious super- 
ficial differences, the political and social mind of the American 
is fundamentally that of the Englishman. it is a remarkable 
thing that this should be so, because one would have expected 
that the enormous immigration of various races into America 
would have swamped, or at all events radically changed, the 
outlook upon life which belonged to the original English settlers. 
That that outlook has remained unaltered is due, we imagine, 
more to the tenacious maintenance of the code of English 
Common Law than to anything else. No doubt there were 
other factors—for example, English Puritanism, an austere 
but real thing which is unique—but the English Common Law 
with its wonderful combination of justice and personal liberty 
was the strongest cement of ail. 

The book before us is a serics of collected articles upon the 
irreconcilability of American ideals and Socialism by Professor 
W. 8. Myers, Professor of Politics at Princeton University. 
Professor Myers does well to insist at the beginning of his 
study upon the extraordinary paradox of which Socialists 
are guilty when, conceiving man in the past to be a mere self- 
regarding automaton, they nevertheless build up a theory of 
society which assumes that the individual man is without 
selfishness or even self-interest. Nearly all readers of Socialistic 
literature will agree with the fairness of this criticism. For 
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Socialistic economists history is shnply a quarry of illustrative 
material, but when they apply the teachings of the past to the 
future they assume that the material to be worked with will 
somehow be entirely different from what it has always been, 
Why ? Professor Myers complains that it is almost impossible 
to get an answer to this question. He mentions an amusing 
experience at a Socialistio meeting in London when pertinent 
questions about the unsuitability of human nature to Socialis: 
were shouted down with angry intolerance. An answer of 
course, if one were possible, would have been much more 
convincing than shouting down, as Socialists themselves 
would no doubt admit. It may be freely confessed that 
self-interested motives do not govern the world in all matters, 
Religious prejudice. untinged by any economic exclusiveness 
accounted for many wars; other wars, or national sacrifices, 
were prompted by a passion for humanity, as in the abolition 
of slavery. But within the limits of the discussion drawn by 
themselves Socialists rule out what has been, is, and is likely 
to remain, the predominant motive. 

Another point, as Professor Myers shows, which is ignored 
by Socialists is that if governments are all so bad as Socialists 
allege, it would be impossible for governments successfully 
to assume heavier and far more complicated duties. Collective 
Socialism means the substitution of official judgment for private 
judgment; but it was by the exercise of private judgment 
in the form of pioneering and industrial enterprise that tho 
British Empire and the United States of America were both 
developed. It is a fortunate fact that individual motives 
in the mass minister best of all to a just and enlightened 
patriotism. Professor Myers quotes Professor Richard 1, 
Ely as saying :— 

“When we all come to make genuine sacrifices for our country, 

sacrifices of which wo are conscious, then we shall first begin to 
have the right kind of loyal love for our country. We shall 
never get that kind of love merely by pouring untold benelits 
upon the citizens.” 
Professor Myers argues that the Socialistic obsession in favour 
of replacing private judgment by official judgment is a spiritual 
reproduction of the error in governing which caused religious 
persecution. The persecution rested upon the illusion that it 
was possible to enforce belief by law, whereas all the law can 
do is to try to place a m:n in such an environment that his moral 
or religious nature may be aroused and his rightful ambition 
encouraged. 

In a very illuminating passage Professor Myers contrasts the 
political character of America with that of several European 
countries :— 

“Whether in democratic France, Italy, Belgium or Norway, 

or in autocratic Germany or Austria-Hungary, the government 
is considered as in a sense coming down trom above. It is 
believed, and taught, that government exists by divine right 
and that it has per se its own position and rightful place of 
domination. That it exists for itself, and not as a means to 
an end. But in Great Britain, the United States, and also 
in the British self-governing colonies, as compared with this, 
the whole order of things is upside down, so to speak. Wo 
believe that all governments arise from the people, that they 
should derive their just — from the consent of the governed, 
and that they are merely an instrumentality to help the people 
to help themselves—to protect them in their inherent, inborn 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Also the 
government should act upon the principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number as a test when there is any conilicé 
between individual and social rights.” 
It is in accordance with this conception of government in 
countries which know not the English Common Law that tho 
freedom of the Press is secured by special and positive guarantees 
in the Constitution. In Great Britain and America, on the other 
hand, freedom of writing and speech is a tacit and inalienabiv 
right. At least the American Constitution speaks of the freedom 
of the Press from a point of view quite different from that of 
most European countries: ** Congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech or of the Press.” Continental Con- 
stitutions explicitly confer the right; the American Constitu- 
tion says that no one shall ever take away what naturally exists. 
Similarly a Continental country in a state of riot or disorder 
suspends the Constitution, but, as Professor Myers remarks, this 
would be impossible in the United States :— 

‘** Even though Germany or some other nation should invade 
this country and destroy the governments at Washington and 
Albany, let us say for extreme illustration, yet if any person 
were unjustly thrown into prison in any part of New York stato 
and a judge of any duly constituted court happened to be 
nearby, he undoubtedly would issuo a writ of habeas corpus 
and the person be brought into the court ior substantiation 
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of the charges in a legal manner according to the common law. 
Tt would not matter whether there were a government or not, 
the inalienable common law rights of an American citizen 
would continue to exist and the destruction of the government 
would only remove one of the means of protecting these rights 
and not destroy the rights themselves. In other words, the 
udge would merely act on the common law rights of the indi- 
vidual. Furthermore, in the United States no person, whether 
high or low, official or private citizen, is immune from the 
operation of the common law. All are finally subjected to it, 
and the temporary immunity of the President, a Governor, 
or any other official, only exists during the term of office for 
which that official has been elected. At the expiration of the 
term the obligations and penalties of the law immediately are 
again in operation. On the other hand, in the countries of 
Continental Europe the officials are not subject to the common 
law but to the Droit Administratif or Administrative Law, 
which is an official law for the regulation or trial of officials. 
The average European would consider it almost an act of sacri- 
lege to hale an official into court like any other private citizen.” 
Those are words which every American and Englishman may 
well read with pride. It is a majestic conception this, a state 
of law going on, as it were, of its own momentum because it is 
ingrained in the training and habits of man. It is an informal 
triumph which transcends all the bounds of formality, and it 
is precisely this spirit which rebels against Socialism. If ever 
Englishmen and Americans adopt Socialism they may still call 
themselves Englishmen and Americans, but they really will 
have become something different. Jefferson stated the grand 
truth when he said that liberty was not a privilege granted by 
a government, but that government was a responsibility dele- 
gated to Ministers by the people. 

We have not space to deal with Professor Myers’ examination 
of various experiments in Socialism that have failed. The 
attempts of Louis Blanc, of the ‘ Mayflower’ settlement, and 
others like them, are familiar enough. Newspaper readers have 
also learned of the deterioration of the telegraph and railway 
services in America under State management during the war. 
It is most interesting to learn that what Socialism there is in 
America, and it is not much, may nearly all be traced not to 
true Americans but to immigrants from the Continent of Europe. 





STREAKS OF LIFE.* 

Dr. Erset Smyrx’s supplementary volume of reminiscences 
will be eagerly read by those who know her Impressions That 
Remained. She gives a remarkable account of her old friend, 
the late Empress Eugénie; she recalls two meetings with 
Queen Victoria; and she describes with much spirit a winter 
in Berlin, where she had her opera, Der Wald, produced at 
the Royal Opera House, and where she had long conversations 
with the Kaiser and Prince Biilow. Further, she records 
some amusing personal experiences at home, and she has a 
good deal to say, in her trenchant fashion, about opera in 
England. 

Her sketch of the Empress Eugénie, printed some months 
ago in Blackwood’s, is the most incisive and life-like study of 
that remarkable woman which we have ever seen. Probably 
the Empress was less incomprehensible to women than to 
Yet Dr. Smyth, who knew her intimately for many 
her more than once, says that “‘ never 

conundrum than the Empress’s 


men. 
years ard travelled with 
was a more baffling 
character ” :— 

‘Take the question of pride, for instance—keynote to the 
attitude of incomparable dignity maintained by her since the 
fall of the Empire. It did not prevent her, as we see, from 
kowtowing to a journalist ; and P seat she had reason enough, 
Heaven knows, for limitless gratitude and affection as regards 
Queen Victoria, it seemed to me unnecessary and rather humie 
ating to eonceal her convictions on e given subject when in that 
august presence, for fear of giving annoyance. And yet at times 
she did so. Again, take the matter of kind-heartedness. In 
certain ways she was, without exception, the kindest person I 
have ever met in the whole course of my life—the most lenient, 
the most considerate, and the least exacting. Nothing was too 
small to be thought out and done by her if it was a question of 
giving pleasure or alleviating pain, whether of mind or body. 
Yet she was capable, even in the case of old friends and old 
servants, of a cumous hardness that would amaze and puzzle. 
What had touched that chord you could not imagine ; but there 
it was, and I have no doubt that the causes were her lack of 
intuition, or poetic imagination, as to character, and her 
extremely halting and uncertain sense of humour.” 

Dr. Smyth says that the Empress had a very violent temper :— 

‘Long, long ago I remember a splendid onslaught of hers. 
Something I said infuriated her to such a pitch that she suddenly 
scized me by the shoulders, and, with an ‘ allez-vous-en pour 
vous calmer !" ran me bodily out of the smoking-room, dragging 


* Streaks of Life. By Ethel Smyth. London: Longmans. (10s, 6d. net.) 


one half of the double swing-door to with such violence that I 

found myself involuntarily plagiarising the young lady of 

Norway. I cannot remember ever hearing of a similar outbreak 

on her part, and fear I must have begun by showing temper, or 

at least unseemly geal, myself. Anyhow, to continue the 

lagiarism, if the door squeozed me flat, well may I exclaim 
, . 

what of that!’ for I never think of that sceone—the Empress’s 
swift concentrated fury and the herculean strength it gave her— 
without laughing.” 

Yet she had, when she chose, complete command over herself. 
‘ . ° ° ° . ‘ 

*Can anything transcend the dignity of that long iron silence ?” 
asks Dr. Smyth with reference to the Empress’s steady refusal 
to say a word for the public ear in defence of the Second Empire. 
Dr. Smyth affirms that the Empress, though romantic, was 
not tender nor imaginative, and that her “skill as Caesar's 
wife in avoiding the breath of scandal’ was “a case of absence 
of temptation from within.” Curiously enough, considering 
her fervent Catholicism and her attachment to the old order, 
she took the side of Major Dreyfus in the great controversy 
and was surprised to find that the French Royalists bitterly 
resented her attitude :— 

“Her love of England and the English was deep and intelligent. 

She would even insist that our improvidence is the trait of a 
strong race, confident in its power to face the future—an aspect 
of that optimisin she so greatly admired but used to joke about 
sometimes. ‘Ifa man were falling from the top of the Monu- 
ment,’ she once said, ‘ you would hear him exclaiming, as he 
turned in mid-air: “It'll all come right in the end!”’ But 
she was not prepared to state that optimism was always justified 
by the event. ‘Is your husband jealous ?’ she once asked one 
of my sisters. ‘ Not at all,’ said my sister, ‘ English husbands 
never are!’ ‘No!’ replied the Empress, ‘ they always think 
it’s all right, . . . but ii generally isn’t.’ ”’ 
Dr. Smyth assures us that the Empress was one of “ the most 
fundamentally serious natures” that she has ever known. 
Her contempt for novels was “as unreasonable as it was 
adamantine’’; she liked books on difficult subjects—including 
aeroplanes and wireless telegraphy—and took a lively interest 
in spiritualism. 

“ Of her amazing pliysical vigour at ninety-three the following 
adventure will give an idea. She had been going upstairs to 
dress for dinner, and, arrived at the top, thought there was stil] 
astep. Finding none, in order to avoid falling on her face she 
hurled herself backwards with such violence that she fell down 
the whole flight, her head bumping on each of its twelve steps. 
Her rheumatic wrists were slightly sprained and she could not 
get up, but luckily Antonia and Aline heard her cries for help 
and picked her up. She hated a fuss being made over her and 
was not feeling in the least inclined to faint. When, therefore, 
Alino reappeared with a glass of cognac, she was so provoked, 
and rejected the stimulant with such emphasis, that it flew 
over the banisters, glass and all.”’ 

The very inconsistencies which Dr. Smyth analyses so shrewdly 
are true to life. The Empress must, we feel, have been as 
her friend pictures her. 

The Empress was of great help in causing Dr. Smyth’s Mass 
to be performed in 1893 at the Albert Hall. She hereeld 
attended—appearing for the first time in public since 1870— 
and she persuaded the Royal Family to take an interest in 
the new work. Moreover, while staying near Balmoral, the 
Empress invited Queen Victoria to hear Dr. Smyth give a 
piano rehearsal of the Mass, and the Queen in turn invited 
the composer to Balmoral. Dr. Smyth’s description of the 
intense solemnity of the Court is amusing, but she was evidently 
impressed by the self-possession of the “wee little old lady 
with exactly the face of the photographs,’ and noted that 
the Empress, who destested caps, wore one because the Queen 
liked her Ceurt ladies to cover their heads. In 1901 Dr. Smyth 
was promised that her opera should be performed in Berlin, 
and she spent the winter of 1901-2 in exacting the fulfilment 
The Boer War was in progress, and everything 
The singers 


of that promise. 
English was intensely unpopular in Germany. 
used all their arts to delay and frustrate the performance ; 
the audience hissed, and the critics used their opportunity 
to denounce England. The surprising thing, however, is that 
Dr. Smyth’s work was performed at all in such times and that 
it was repeated. Dr. Smyth’s perseverance, and her friendship 
with the Princess Biilow, prevailed over endless obstacies. 
Prince Biilow, who was then Chancellor, seemed to her a clever 
and attractive man, with a fatal incapacity for understanding 
the British temper. He professed to think that his speech at 
the opening of the Reichstag in January, 1902, would be well 
received in London, whereas it was in fact “‘one of the most 
offensive, even threatening utterances that had ever issued 
from the Chancellor's suave lips,” and provoked a hot rejoinder 





from Mr. Chamberlain. Dr. Smyth says that in his private 
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tonversations Prince Biilow showed a similar ignorance of our 
habits of thought, and that the Kaiser listened to him with 
approval. She ventured to say that the Chancellor knew 
nothing whatever about us—a remark which the Kaiser took 
as a good joke. She liked the Kaiser, apart from his incon- 
ceivable vanity, “nourished perpetually by gross blatant 
flattery such as no class of English people would indulge in.” 
He boasted to her that he had sent the British War Office a 
plan for relieving Ladysmith and that he had advised Lord 
Roberts to attack the Boers from the Kimberley side—not, 
by the way, to attack Kimberley, as Dr. Smyth says inad- 
vertently. He asked her why English people did not winter 
in Berlin, which he wanted to be “ a place towards which every 
cultivated European gravitates naturally.” She abstained 
from replying that “nothing would induce English people to 
pass months in a Barrack under military discipline.” Berlin 
seemed to her ‘‘ what it was, the capital of a huge slave-state 
rather than a centre of civilized society,” where every one stood 
in mortal fear of the Kaiser. She relates that the Kaiser said 
to Herr Strauss, on his appointment as conductor at the Opera, 
“It is a pity your music is so detestable, for you are such a 
dear fellow!” Dr. Smyth suffered much in her efforts to get 
Der Wald produced in Berlin, but her outspoken chapter on 
“The Opera Fiasco’’ suggests that the lot of the operatic 
composer is harder in England than in Germany. She pleads 
for a State subsidy for a permanent opera season at the Surrey 
Theatre, but she must know that the times are unpropitious 
for any more subsidies. In her closing pages she protests very 
strongly against the attempt of the trade unions to exclude 
women from industry and, in particular, against the action of 
the Hallé Orchestra in dismissing its women members. 





THE EARL OF ARUNDEL.* 
Tie late Miss Mary Hervey, who is best known for her 
solution of the riddle of Holbein’s ‘“‘ Ambassadors,” left at 
her death last year an elaborate and valuable biography 
of the Earl of Arundel, the first great English collector of 
pictures and sculpture. The book, which has been completed 
by Miss Phillimore and edited by Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
gives an interesting account of the life of a prominent 
couitier in the reigns of James I. and Charles I. Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, was the grandson of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who was beheaded in 1572 for intriguing with Mary 
Queen of Scots; the dukedom was in abeyance till Arundel’s 
grandson regained the title in 1660. Philip Howard, Arundel’s 
father, was at first a notorious rake and then became an ardent 
Romanist. He fled the country, but was intercepted and sent 
to the Tower, where Elizabeth kept him a clese prisoner till his 
death. Thomas Howard, who was born in 1585, wes brought 
up by his mother in comparative poverty. Probably the 
euthor takes Lady Arundel’s complaints too literally, for though 
her own large estates and ker husband’s property were forfeited, 
she had many wealthy kinsfolk. Nevertheless, the accession 
of James I. made a great difference to the family. The young 
Earl became a favourite at Court and recovered, by gift or 
inheritance, much of the family estates, so that he ranked as 
one of the wealthiest men of his day, and was able to indulge 
his taste for collecting art treasures. The author conjectures 
that Inigo Jones, the great architect who was for some years in 
Arundel’s service, inspired him to buy Italian pictures and 
Greek and Roman marbles and to undertake excavations in 
Italy. It is a plausible suggestion, for Jones was a devoted 
student of Palladio and, through him, of classical art. Arundel’s 
influence doubtless helped Inigo Jones to secure Court favour. 
Arundel certainly set the fashion for collecting, which Charles I. 
and Buckingham were quick to follow, and which later genera- 
tions of rich Englishmen came to regard almost as a social duty, 
James I. seems to have liked Arundel, who was admitted to 
the Privy Council in 1616 and was restored to the hereditary 
office of Earl Marshal in 1621. Arundel definitely renounced 
the Roman Catholic faith in 1616, after he had become a Privy 
Councillor, but, through his many Roman Catholic connexions, 
he must have exercised no small control over the moderate 
members of his old communion whom James I. always strove to 
conciliate. Arundel had been an intimate friend of Prince 
Henry and of the Princess Elizabeth, the “‘ Winter Queen,” but 
he was not on such good terms with Charles I. Buckingham was 
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jealous of him; Arundel—as Clarendon suggests—was perhaps 
too conscious of his own importance as an English magnate to 
yield Charles the Byzantine homage which that tactless monarch 
expected. When Arundel’s son in 1626 secretly married the 
daughter of the Duke of Lennox without asking the King’s leave, 
Charles in a rage committed Arundel to the Tower and risked a 
dispute with the House of Lords. Yet the quarrel was patched 
up, and in after years Charles was glad to employ his Earl Marsha] 
to escort the Queen to Holland, just before the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Arundel did not return, but spent the last few years 
of his life in Italy, where Evelyn met him. 
Arundel was no statesman, but as a patron of artists and 
men of learning he must have exercised a wide and beneficent 
influence. The author illustrates this side of Arundel’s career 
in great detail, giving many letters from the archives at Arundel 
Castle as well as from printed collections. Arundel made Rubens 
popular in England, and was the first to discern the high quali- 
ties of the youthful Van Dyck whom James, at his instance, 
invited to London as early as 1620. He was an old friend of 
Ralegh. When Ralegh went on his last ill-fated expedition 
to Guiana, Arundel made him promise to return home, and the 
promise was kept, as Ralegh reminded him at the scaffold. 
He was an intimate ally of Bacon, who died at Arundel’s great 
country house at Highgate in 1626. The author, we regret to 
find, thinks that Bacon’s fatal illness was due not so much to 
his scientific ardour in getting out of his coach near Highgate in 
order to stuff a fowl with snow as to the carclessness of Arundel’s 
steward in putting the ex-Lord Chancellor into a state bcd 
which had not been aired. Arundel was associated with the 
group of noblemen and merchants who were interested in 
colonizing North America, and he took part also in a wild scheme 
for a settlement in Madagascar. He spent vast sums—according 
to the standards of that day—on adorning his palace of Arundel 
House, which stood with its gardens and terraces on the river 
bank west of the Temple. He had a great library under the care 
of the well-known scholar, Francis Junius, a cabinet of medals, 
a very large collection of pictures in which Holbcin and the 
Venetian masters were well represented, and a gallery of ancicnt 
sculpture such as no one had seen in England. He employcd 
Sir Thomes Roe, the English agent at Constantinople, and 
William Petty to export choice marbles and inscriptions frcm 
the Levant. John Selden, who published a description of the 
Arundel marbles in 1628, describcs the excitement with which 
Sir Robert Cotton, the collector of manuscripts, implored him 
to lose no time in examining Roce’s first consignment and decipher- 
ing the Greek inscriptions. In the revival of classical studics 
in England Arundel thus played no small part. Roe’s letters 
give an amusing idea of his patron’s zeal and of his own deter- 
mination to get antiques at any cost. Roe noticed the fine 
Greek sculptured reliefs cn the Golden Gate, erceted by Theo- 
dosius about the year 388, and sought permission to remove and 
export them. The Turks had walled up the Gate because of 
the popular belief that if the Christians retock the city they 
would enter by that Gatc, but Roe was not easily deterred :— 
“ Your Lordship, believe an honest man and your servant, I 
have tried the Bassa, the captain of the castle, the overseer 
of the Grand Signor’s works, the soldiers that make that watch 
and none of them dare meddle. . . . The Vizier daros not, for 
his head, offer to deface the chiefest post, so many will clamour 
against him: the captain of the castle, nor the overseer of the 
walls, cannot do it without a special command from the Grand 
Signor ; the soldiers cannot steal them, being 30 foot and 40 foot 
high, made fast to the walls with iron pins, and must be let down 


with scaffolds and the help of at least 50 men ; for if they fall, 
thgy will break to dust, the ground being so thin and worn with 


” 


age. 

Roe then dealt with ‘“ the great treasurer who in these times is 
greedy of any money,” and he agreed to deliver the reliefs intc 
a boat. But 


“The last week he rode himself to see them, and carried the 
surveyor of the city walls with him; but the Castellano and the 
people began to mutiny and fell upon a strange conceit ; inso- 
much that he was forced to retire, and presently sent for my 
interpreter, demanding if I had -_ old book of prophecy ; 
inferring that those statues were enchanted and that we knew, 
when they should be taken down, some great alteration should 
befall this city. . . . In conclusion he sent to mo to think nor 
mention no more that place, which might cost him his life and 
bring me into trouble ; so that I despair to effect therein your 
grace’s service ; and it is true, though [ could not get the stones, 
yet I almost raised an insurrection in that part of the city.” 


Thus the reliefs remained in their place and, instcad of being 
preserved for posterity, have crumbled into ruin. 
Miss Hervey’s book contains abundant information abont 
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Arundel’s collections, but does not, except incidentally, refer 
to their fate. We may add, then, that the picturcs and the 
gems seem to have been dispersed a few years after Arundel’s 
death. A portion of his miscellaneous collections was sold in 
1720 for £8,800. His library was given to the Royal Socicty who 
met at Arundel House until it was demolished. The inscribed 
stones were given, at Evelyn’s requcst, to Oxford in 1667 by 
Henry Howard, afterwards the sixth Duke. The marbles 
suffered damage when the house was being pulled down. The 
best of them were boughtty Sir William Fermor, whose descendant 
gave his collection to Oxford University in 1755. Some of the 
broken sculptures—according to Theobald, writing in 1757— 
were given to the family gardener, named Cuper, who used them 
to decorate a place of resort on the opposite side of the Thames, 
called Cuper’s or Cupid’s Gardens, and then sold them to two 
private collectors. Other marble fragments were put into the 
foundations of the new Norfolk Strect houses, or were removed 
to a piece of waste ground across the river, where they were 
gradually buried under the rubbish from the ruins of Old St. 
Paul’s. Theobald’s father, digging for foundations in this 
waste ground in 1712, excavated some of the Arundel marbles 
anew and used one of them es a garden-roller. Arundcl’s 
collections were thus scattered by descendants who did not 
share his tastes, but he had sect an example which has not been 
forgotten by intelligent Englishmen of his class. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’ BOOK.* 

Tuts is a very pleasant picture book. We should have said so 
even if its sale did not serve the best of good purposes—helping the 
St. Dunstan’s Hostel in its work for blinded sailors and soldiers. 
To aid the sale of the book is to aid those who are making a 
new life for the men who but for St. Dunstan’s would now 
be enduring a fate far worse than death. We have, then, 
a double pleasure i asking our readers not merely to read but 
to buy. No one could have put this appeal better than the 
Prince of Wales in the written recommendation to his picture- 
book :— 

“*T hope that all who can will buy this book of photographs, 
end will thus heip me to secure the largest — assistance 
for our sailors and soldiers who were blinded in the war.” 

The photographs are excellent in themselves and very well 
selected. They tell the story of the Prince’s voyage most 
effectively. Indeed, they tell it so well that the reviewer is 
positively astonished at his interest in the record. The present 
writer, though he is a loyal supporter of the Crowned President 
of our Republic, and though he can say ‘“‘ God Bless the King ” 
ex anima, is free to confess that he never thought it possible 
that he would follow the tale of a Royal progress withanything 
approaching animation. As a rule there is about Royal pro- 
gresses a sense of a hard and heavy duty, which, however 
bravely accomplished, daurts and wearies the reader. Even 
to watch at second-hand and in the safety of an armchair is an 
arid task. We don’t want to be offensive, and we genuinely 
admire mayors, corporations, local authoritics, boards and 
trustees, the chief men in universities and schools, and all persons 
liable to be described as “ greatly respected in this city,’’ county, 
or whatever the section of the nation may be. But though 
no doubt such men as individuals shine like diamonds, no one can 
deny that somehow or other persons of local importance are 
dreary in the mass; they seem to have a power of devitalizing 
all they touch. Yet royalties have to smile at them and talk 
to them with interest and try to restore some touch of life to 
the scene over which the Goddess of Dullness has waved her 
melancholy wand. The Prince of Wales, however, though we 
do not meen to suggest for a moment that he did not work hard 
on his grand tours, was able to bring into them something more 
than the sturdy dutifulness of his House. His abounding 
Vitality, the spirit of delight in the expanse of the wide world, 
and a general joie de vivre enabled him to accomplish, and 
accomplish quite easily, the miracle of bringing a State and 
ceremonial journey to life. He pleased and was pleased ; 
he praised and carned praise in turn; and because he did this 
not through calculation, but from simple good-heartedness, he 
created a real sense of goodwiil and happiness in everybody he 
encountered. He was realiy cnjoying himself, and that gave a 
similar impulse to everybody else. 

The pictures show this quite conclusively, whether the Prince 
of Wales is stroking his pet Wallaby (of course called ‘‘ Digger *’) 
or looking out half shyly and half slyly from a group of highbrows 


“© The Prince of Wales’ Lock, Loudon; Modder and Stoughton. (7s. Gd. net.J 





—2 look which, we are sure, went to the heart of every young man 
and young woman in the assembly. But though nearly all the 
pictures are delightful, whether from Canada, America, Australia, 
or New Zealand, those are best which show the Prince of Wales 
in the saddle or the paddock. One sees at once that he has 
that love of a horse and a horse’s back which forms a veritable 
freemasonry among all whospeak the English tongue—in America 
no less than in the British Empire. There is a very attractive 
picture of the Prince on a beautiful waler entitled “ On Ascot 

Racecourse, Brisbane,” and another very charming snapshot 
entitled “In the Back Blocks.” Here the photographer has 
managed to get both horse and rider absolutely at their cess 
and without pose. Horses can pose quite as much as men 
when in front of the camera. Another exceedingly effcctive 
photograph is entitled “ Over the Sticks.” Here the Prince on 
a big and powerful horse is clearing a timber jump on one of the 
Australian racccourses, 

A great deal might be said as to the influence of that 
freemasonry of the horse of which we speak—an influence 
which embraces Cromwell and John Wesley. There would, 
indeed, seem to be an instinctive belief among our race thet the 
man who does not like a horse and cannot ride must have a defect 
somewhere in his moral character. But such a discussion is not 
for to-day. 

There is only one more thing to note, and that is the easy way 
in which the Prince cf Wales managed to keep his foothold on 
the razor-edge of personal dignity. He always appears to have 
made just enough display of dignity to avoid being made a fool 
of, and never so much as to make people think he was either 
priggish, or arrogant, or, what would have been worse, cold in 
temperament. This balance is exactly what is wanted of Royalty 
in & democratic country. The Prince was evidently born with 
it, which is much better than painfully acquiring the gift. 





A HISTORY OF BELGIUM.* 

M. Cammarrts, who has done so much by his verse and his 
prose to make Belgium and Great Britain better known to 
each other, has contributed a most interesting short history of 
his country to “ The Story of the Nations” series. His new 
book is designed to show how Belgian nationality developed 
and to give the Belgian view of the main episodes in the long 
history of Flanders and Brabant. We could wish that the 
narrative had been revised with a little more care; a passing 
reference to “ Lutheranism at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century,” an odd form like “ Clunisian ” for Cluniac, and sundry 
mistaken or misprinted dates need amending. But M. 
Cammaerts writes so well that we can overlook his occasional 
slips. He explains very clearly the bilingualism of Belgium. 
The Romanized Celts known to Caesar as Belgae were driven 
by the Frankish invaders of the fifth century into the forests 
of Southern Belgium, the Silva Carbonaria or Coal Wood which 
was bounded on the north by the Roman road from Boulogne 
through Cambrai to Maestricht and Cologne. The Franks 
could not penetrate through the forests and settled down to the 
north of them. Thus the Roman road, roughly speaking, formed 
a linguistic frontier between the Germanic ancestors of the 
Flemings and the Roman-Celtic ancestors of the Walloons. 
The forests have long since disappeared, but the limits of French 
and Flemish remain much the same. M. Cammaerts points out 
that the linguistic frontier has never been a political nor a religious 
nor an economic frontier. The “middle kingdom,” from 
Holland to Italy, which fell to Lothair as his share of Charle- 
magne’s Empire, between France on one side and Germany on the 
cther, included nearly all modern Belgium. And when Lothair’s 
domains were divided later between France and Germany in 
879, both Flanders west of the Scheldt and Lotharingia east of 
that river contained Flemish-speaking and French-speaking 
people, The ecclesiastical dioceses similarly disregarded tho 
language divisions, so that Flemings and Walloons were associated 
from the earliest times in all their activities. In the eleventh 
century the feudal nobles, headed by the Counts of Flanders, 
co-operated with the prelates led by the Bishops of Li¢ge in 
opposition alike to the French Kings and the German Emperors, 
and gave Belgium a foretaste of independence. The nobles 
were bilingual. M. Cammaerts suggests that Godfrey of 
Bouilion, who led the First Crusade, owed his clection as leader 
R.! 


to his “ essentially Belgian character,” as well as to his persona] 
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qualities. He could mediate between the French and the 
Germans without sharing their racial prejudices. 

The famous Communes of Flanders arose in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when large towns grew up on the trade 
routes between England and Italy. Bruges and Ghent, Louvain 
and Brussels, Arras and Cambrai were among the powerful towns 
which throve by their manufactures and their transit trade, 
and which contrived for a time to assert their independence 
of the feudal lords. France dominated the country in the 
thirteenth century, but French influence was weakened in the 
fourteenth century by the successful rising at Courtrai and by 
Edward the Third’s long wars. M. Cammaerts sees, however, 
that, while the rich communes saved Belgium from becoming a 
French province, they prevented the country from attaining 
national unity. That aim was achieved in the fifteenth century 
by the Dukes of Burgundy who ruled the countries from the 
Texel to the Upper Rhine and drew most of their wealth from 
their seventeen Belgian provinces. The fifteenth century was 
Belgium’s golden age—the age of the Van Eycks and Memling 
and of the builders of the marvellous town halls. The Bur- 
gundian Dukes used and encouraged the use of both French 
and Flemish, though in Holland and Zeeland French was little 
known. It was a misfortune for the country when Charles 
the Bold was killed at Nancy, fighting the Swiss, and his in- 
heritance passed with his daughter’s marriage to the Hapsburgs. 
Charles the Fifth, King of Spain and Emperor, was a Belgian 
by birth and training, but he was unable to live in Belgium 
after his accession to the Spanish throne. Thenceforth the 
Low Countries were ruled by governors, good or bad, but 
always controlled from Madrid or Vienna. -M. Cammaerts 
does not take the ordinary English view of the revolt of the 
Netherlands. He regards it as essentially political rather than 
religious—a revolt against misgovernment and the violation 
of ancient privileges rather than a Protestant uprising against 
a corrupt Roman Church. He holds that the southern provinces 
—what we call Belgium—were never seriously inclined towards 
Calvinism, and that the moderate Catholics were mortally 
offended by the intolerance and iconoclasm of the extreme 
Calvinist minority. When, after the departure of the brutal 
and foolish Alva, the Spanish governors tried conciliatory 
methods, the southern provinces were glad to make terms with 
them, having had enough of what they regarded as the bigotry 
and selfishness of Calvinist Holland and Zeeland. He says 
plainly that the merchants of Rotterdam and Amsterdam were 
in no way anxious to save their rival Antwerp from the mis- 
fortunes which came upon her under Spanish rule. From 
that time Holland and Belgium parted company and went 
their several ways. 

Belgium remained a Spanish province till the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, and then became an Austrian province until 
the Revolution. She had no history during these two centuries, 
but M. Cammaerts reminds us that she made great progress 
in agriculture and industries under the comparatively mild 
foreign rule. The wealth of Belgium began to accumulate 
long before she attained her independence. M. Cammaerts 
shows that the Belgian revolution of 1789 had little connexion 
with the movement in France. It was a reaction against the 
arbitrary reforms of the Emperor Joseph II., an autocrat more 
benevolent but not less intolerable than Philip IL of Spain. 
The privileges of the Church and the nobility were expressly 
maintained ; the small minority of Francophile revolutionaries 
was sharply repressed. The moderate revolution failed after 
a year, but the Austrians were soon compelled to flee before 
the French armies, first of Dumouriez and then of Pichegru 
and Jourdan. The Belgians gave little trouble to their French 
rulers until in 1798 the Directory applied conscription; an 
insurrection then broke out, but was suppressed. M. Cammaerts 
says that “the Belgians benefited largely from the stern rule” 
of Napoleon, who “ re-established discipline” and appointed 
many Belgian officials, and who did much for Belgian industry. 
It is not surprising that the Belgians showed no enthusiasm 
at Napoleon’s fall. 

The reader of M. Cammaerts’ book must marvel anew at 
the disregard of history which was shown by the Allies at 
Vienna when they incorporated Belgium with Holland under 
the restored Orange King. Any foreign rule would have been 
less unwelcome to the Belgians than that of William I. of 
Holland. M. Cammaerts thinks that the Dutch King might 
bave succeeded had he placed Belgians and Dutch on the same | 
footing and been content, as it were, to rule over two separate 








kingdoms. But King William was an obstinate and intolera»}, 
man and committed every possible mistake. Hence Belgium 
revolted in 1830 and, mainly with the help of Great Britain, 
made good her independence. M. Cammaerts laments thy 
loss of part of Luxemburg and of Southern Limburg at the 
partition, but he admits that the guarantee of neutrality was 
not an unfair recompense. With the disappearance of the 
guarantee, the situation has changed. He concludes his 
admirable book with a brief sketch of modern Belgian history, 
explaining incidentally that the language question, on which 
the Germans vainly tried to split the Belgians during the way, 
was “a local quarrel between two sets of Flemish intellectuals,” 
M. Cammaerts’ book is illustrated with many interesting 
photographs. 





COMRADES IN CAPTIVITY.* 

Mr. Harvey is really a poct. He is the author of the delightful 
“The Hollowland” and “Lucky” which appeared in these 
columns, and he also wrote a charming collection of poems 
which he called Ducks. The present book is an account of 
his own imprisonment in Germany, where he was shut up for 
two years. It is so easy to forget what the Germans did and 
the methods which during the war proved most successful in 
dealing with them :— 

“Theoretically I am against reprisals, but undoubtedly 
experience is in favour of them as the only protest which appeals 
to the German mind and obtains prompt remedy of abuses. 
One might as well argue fair play with a tiger, or chivalry with a 
pig, as either with a Hun. There are exceptions, but I am 
speaking generally and of a policy rather than a people.” 

The author goes on to say that it was not that he did not 
mect with a certain kindness from individual Germans, but that 
the whole policy was one of brutality,and, for the most part, it 
was not only obediently carried out, but performed with gusto, 

One of the most amusing features of the book is that he gives 
in full a good many lectures that he delivered at various camps, 
besides wonderful accounts of his and his friends’ attempts to 
escape. Apparently at Giitersloh feeling ran very high on the 
subject of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s work. Mr. Harvey in the course 
of one of his lectures says that if Mr. Shaw were to rescue a 
princess it would be from motives not of romance but economy. 
But really Mr. Shaw, he goes on, would never rescue a princess 
because he would neversce one; he would see merely a citizeness, 
and would address her as **comrade’’ rather than ‘“‘ darling.” 
Mr. Harvey thinks that Mr. Shaw’s contempt of his fellow-men 
proves almost too heavy a burden for his art. ‘ He is a Puritan 
and afraid of pleasure ’’ :— 

‘“*T believe that art without pleasure is not art. Whether the 
laughing pleasure of Shakespeare's comedies, the terrible pleasure 
of Shakespeare's tragedies, the high romantic pleasures of poetry 
and music, of Coleridge and Chopin, in all great art is pleasuro. 
The true aim of art should be to raise the standard of pleasure. 
A man may not add a cubit to his stature by taking thought. 
By the influence of pleasure he is radically altered, and in art 
gains such experiences as life has forgotten to give him. Tho 
beneficent pains and pleasures of tragedy and comedy are tho 
growing pains and pleasures of the soul. ‘Therefore the wisdom 
of art is steadfastly to perform its mission, and not to usurp tho 
function of the pulpit. I have never heard a sermon to compare 
with the poetry of Shakespeare or the music of Bach.” 

Some of the music and folk-lore collected by Mr. Harvey is 
interesting, particularly the Russian “* Song of the Serf,” of which 
he gives a translation. We may feel that a war book is not 
what we want to read just now, but there is so much of per- 
manent psychological interest in Mr. Harvey’s book that it 
can hardly be classed as a “‘ war book”? at all. 





BOOKS ON SOCIAL PROBLEMS.+ 

No type of literature becomes out of date more quickly than 
that which deals with social service: not only do the economic 
conditions and desires of those who are to be served change, 
but—though perhaps more slowly—the ideals which direct the 
policy of philanthropic bodies undergo modification. The new 
Social Service Library will certainly fulfil a most useful function, 
The three volumes of this series before us—T'he Mother and the 
Infant, The Girl, and The Boy—are all quite well written and 
planned on ample lines, Miss Eckhard, who writes on Infant 
Welfare,! for instance, deals fully with such subjects as Nursery 
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Schools and Home Helps, as well as with the more directly 
yelevant work of Infant Welfare Centres and the Pure Milk 
Campaign. In 7'he Girl? Miss Katherine Dewar writes amusingly 
about Domestic Service. She justly points out that we are 
only just beginning to realize “that domestic servants are 
persons worthy of comfortable chairs.” The chapter on 
Welfare Work contributed by Miss Dick is also interesting. 
She does not shrink from the aspect of affairs which was stated 
in Mr. Webb’s The Works-Manager of To-Day: “There is 
po word in the English language more hated among the women 
workers of to-day than that of ‘ Welfare.’” She suggests 
several reforms which would better this rather absurd state of 
things. 

In The Boy’ Mr. Hyde also writes on Welfare Supervision. 
The Welfare Supervisor at the works should, he says, treat 
the boy “as a gentleman, by whom he wishes to be treated 
as a gentleman.” Like many other writers on this subject, 
he questions the efficiency of the Medical Inspection :— 

“A much worried doctor arrives at the factory ; no provision 
has been made for the inspection of the new comers; they are 
hurried from their work, with strict injunctions to hasten back. 
In a corner of the time-keeper’s lobby five or six boys are seen, 
and the nominal ‘examination,’ worth about as much as the 
handsome sum of sixpence, which is paid for it, is made. Unless 
a boy is absolutely visibly unfitted for his task—in which case 
he would scarcely have been employed—few recommendations 
ure made by the doctor, for the register in which his reeommenda- 
tions should be entered is rarely studied, from one year’s end 
tu another. ‘The conversation usually follows a simple course : 

Doctor. What is your namo ? 

Boy. Jones, Bir. 

Doctor. Your father’s namo ? 

Boy. Mr. Jones, Sir. 

Doctor. Ever had measles ? 

Boy. No Sir. 

Doctor. Mumps ? 

Boy. No Sir. 

Doctor. Anything elso ? 

Boy. No Sr. 

Doctor. All right my boy. 
The law has been fulfilled; the doctor departs; the boy 
returns to his work; the employer is mulcted in the sum of 
sixpence per boy examined. All is well.” 
Like every one else who has had towork amongst boys, Mr. Hyde 
praises the Scout movement, but remarks on the difficulty of the 
wastage at the ages of fourteen and fifteen in troops. There 
seems to be something in the uniform which does not altogether 
appeal to the older adolescent, and he suggests that possibly 
some linking-up with the Cadet system would be beneficial. 
He remarks how much the influence of scout troops has per- 
meated other organizations. He tells a delightful story of his 
work in a boys’ club :— 

“ The leading boy in one of the winter pantomimes at Hoxton 
contracted a complaint known colloquially as ‘swelled heed.’ 
He was warned once or twice, and finally he stated quite bluntly, 
‘You can’t do without mm.’ He had a very important part 
to play and the next perf rmance was arranged to take place 
in the West End of London on the following day. He had to 
be dismissed his part, novertheless, even if it had meant returning 
ull the tickets for the performance. At first he could not believe 
that the pantomime could carry on without him. Finally he 
realized the meaning of it all—and this is the wonderful attrac- 
tion of the London boy—he turned up at a special rehearsal 
ihe same evening in order to help his successor with his part.” 

Child Welfare,‘ Miss Nora Milnes’ book, deals intelligently with 
the Child Welfare Movement from the social point of view. In 
her desire for compression Miss Milnes perhaps ignores the human 
clement too much. However, her book recognizes the necessity 
of considering the whole economic position of the family, which 
imekes it valuable. Apropos of Welfare, the works magazine 
seems to us an excellent instrument. Such a paper as Smith’s 
Dock Monthly, for instance, must surely make greatly for good 
work and good humour. 





FICTION. 


TWO QUIET STORIES.* 








seclusion behind a formidable front door guarded by notices 
that the bell is only to be rung gently and that the 
electric bell is reserved for the doctor. The interest of the 
book, which is admirably written, lies in the effect of this seclu- 
sion on the members of Mrs. Bowes’ large family. Helen, the 
guardian angel, keeps all events from her mother, who thus fails 
to give her poet son, Lionel, sympathetic help in the crisis of 
his life, with the result that he is sacrificed, as is everybody 
else, to the mere keeping of Mrs. Bowes’ life. Helen dies because 
of the sudden shock of news already known by her mother. 
The mother makes a feeble effort to return to life, which actually 
kills her, and the family, plus Judith Openshaw, a ward of Mrs, 
Bowes brought up by Helen, and the unacknowledged wife of 
the eldest surviving son, sorts itself as best it may after her 
funeral. The problem of the book is summarized by her son 
Xoger and Judith after Mrs. Bowes’ funeral :— 

“** I expect really, you know, she’d much rather have died at 
the time when your father died.’ ‘She would, but for Helen.’ 
Judith sat a while thinking it out. Had she lived ? Was that 
life, the existence in the guarded room ? Merely to exist in this 
world is not life. Life is to be of use to others. Would it not 
be better to live at the risk of dying than die, practically, to 
keep alive ? You must always go on, for fear you failed some one, 
some one whom you loved. But, then, Mrs. Bowes had lived 
for Helen's sake, as truly as Helen for her mother’s.” 


The book is an admirable picture of still life, and the chapter 
in which Mrs. Bowes revisits the scene of her lost happiness is 
moving from the admirable restraint with which it is painted:— 


** “ Yes, there had been love, a compelling and a binding power, 
power to hold, power to draw.’ She could never again contest 
that. And more, she might perhaps admit ‘ That still despite 
the distance and the dark, wha. was, again might be.’ And 
why ? Because here, in this garden, an old woman revisited 
the place where she had loved ? Was it something in the way 
her hands were lifted which emphasized this lovely fact, some- 
thing reminding Judith of Rossetti’s Salutation in Paradise ? 
All the great artists had made of it, was it here ? Not with out- 
stretched arms and mighty wings, not erect with head surrounded 
with glory and with radiant clouds, ‘ half angel and half bird,’ 
but little and shrunken, weak and trembling, an old woman in 
an old-fashioned bonnet in a hired bath-chair? Yes, in that 


moment appeared Love— Love triumphant over Time and 
‘I think I will 


Death.’ Mrs. Bowes breathed a little sigh. 
go now.’ Yes, she must go. It was not here she would meet 
him.” 


Miss Whitham is to be congratulated on her successful treat. 
ment of a difficult subject. 

Another and even more striking example of a story of quiet, 
everyday life is Miss Constance Holme’s novel, The Trumpet 
in the Dust? The only matter of interest to the reader is 
whether Anne Clapham, a charwoman, will or will not be granted 
the use of a vacant house with its appropriate allowances in 
the almshouses which lie on Hermitage Hill, in the village where 
she has lived for the greater part of her life. Yet from such 
simple materials the story moves on the broad lines of great 
tragedy. The unitics are so well preserved that the whole 
action takes place on one day and in one place, and the necessary 
chorus is furnished by the village wives who meet in the street and 
provide comments as pregnant as though they had been uttered 
by the sages of Argos. The only possible quarrel which the reader 
can have with the book is that the situation is too poignant, 
for the contrast between Anne Clapham’s joy when she receives 
the nomination and goes to visit her House of Dreams makes 
the coming of the catastrophe which spoils everything almost 
unbearable. The book is a real tour de farce, and should have 
much success with all who do not mind having their feelings 
harrowed. The present writer confesses to having expected 
to experience some difficulty in finishing it owing to its being too 
painful; but the greatness of soul with which Anne Clapham 
meets the blow which shakes her relieves the tragedy and lifts it 
to so high a level that there remains nothing “ but what may 
quiet us” in so noble a resignation. 


aa 





From Another Angle. By Margaret Lockyer. (Duckworth. 
8s. 6d. net.)—The angle from which this story is told is 





Miss WitTuaM gives us under the title of Zhe Guarded Room' a 
story in which practically no events happen at all, an invalid’s 
couch being the pivot on which the whole novel turns. The 
cccupant of the couch, Mrs. Bowes, has sustained a terrible 
double tragedy in the loss of her husband and eldest son at the 
same time. She is carried off by her daughters to a smaller 
liouse near the place of the tragedy, and there lives in entire 


by G. 1. Whitham. London : John Lane. | 
in tue Dust. By Constance Holme, London: 


* (1) The Guarded Room 
net. - 
wud Loon. 


3, Gd- 
{2) The Vrumpet Miils 
ids. Od. net.) 





that of the Croats, or rather the Czecho-Slavs during the 
war. It is difficult, of course, to check the author’s account 
of the attitude of the inhabitants of that part of the Austrian 
Empire, but at any rate she tries to make her story convincing, 
and it is interesting to those who belong to the more powerful 
nations of the Allies to see the events of these four years through 
the eyes of one of the smallest of the oppressed nations. Even 
before the outbreak of war, Anton, the hero, throws in his lot 


The novel is absorbing 


with Serbia and lives there in exile. 
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reading and contains exciting episodes connected with the 
elaborate Secret Service of the German Empire, but the real 
interest to the English reader is conveyed in the title—the 
consideration of the war From Another Angle. 

Reapaste Novers.—To be a Woman. By Clare Elston. 
(Erskine Macdonald. 7s. 6d.)—An improbable story of life in 
London during the war, in which the heroine’s rapid social ascent 
from the wife of a werking man to the member of a fashionable 
“set” in Chelsea via the demi-monde scems unlikely even in 
wartime. The author lacks humour. The Bright Green Snake. 
By M. E. Fowler. (Bale and Danielsson. €s.)—The misad- 
ventures of a beautiful girl who fell into the hands of an unscru- 
pulous doctor and nurse. Should have a great success on 
railway bookstalls. 








POETS AND POETRY. 





THE JOHN KEATS MEMORIAL VOLUME.* 

THE committee by whose exertions Keats’ house at Hampstead 
has been bought has now issued a memorial volume. Professor 
de Selincourt, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. John Bailey, Mr. 
Clutton Brock, Sir Sidney Colvin, Mrs. Meynell, and many others 
have contributed to it,andat the end there are poems in praise of 
the poet in Sanskrit, Persian, Hindi, and Arabic. Pcrhaps we 
have all learnt to be a little afraid of memorial volumes. A 
Frenchman once commented on the cuisine of a pretentious 
hotel, and said that it supplicd ‘Le nom de tout et le goiit de 
rien.” Illustrious names will not make a book, and for some 
reason or other every one writes anxiously in such a volume. 
The Jokn Keats Memorial Volume, however, is better than 
most of its kind, and we do not feel the usual awful contrast 
between the occasional quotations from the Master and the 
prose of his lauders. 

It is interesting how very much of the critical discussion is 
concerned with “Endymion.” “ Endymion” becomes a sort 
of test poem. The Keats lover will feel in the end as though 
the writers who prefer ‘“‘ Hyperion” or even the “‘Ode on a 
Grecian Urn”’ before it, must be people -who when they are 
reading Keats wish that they were reading Wordsworth or Milton 
instead. The immense influence that Keats has on many of 
modern poets springs, we are inclined to think, chiefly from 
** Endymion.” For, with all its faults, it was into ‘“‘ Endymion” 
that Keats managed to pour the fullest measure of his spirit,as 
it was. It was the complete expression of the only complete 
section of his life, his youth, the vernal Elizabethan stage out of 
which at the end of his life he was only just passing. In his 
later work he was trying his new manner. So we may, in a 
sense, say that ‘“ Endymion” is the most mature of his poems. 
To the present writer it has always seemed the most delightful 
of all his works for a mechanical reason—its superior length. 
Keats was the great evoker of atmosphere. Now the creation 
of atmosphere really involves the transporting of the reader or 
the beholder into another world. If in a non-stop train we were 
to flash by ‘‘ The Madonna of the Rocks” as it hung in a tube 
station, we should not know, as we do if we look up at it quietly 
in a gallery, that we were suddenly seeing things under water. 
We might be made dizzy, but it would be the flashing by of the 
train that would confuse us, not our transportation to the new 
world. Just so the poct cannot crowd his new complex world 
into a line and e-half. He has to make a subjective change in 
his reader, and the new adjustment takes time. By the time 
we reach the island and Circe’s dreadful cnchantments in 
“Endymion,” we have acquired a new set of values and a new 
perspective ; we are initiated and ready :— 

** One morn she left me sleeping : half awake 
1 sought for her smooth arms and lips, to slake 
My greedy thirst with nectarous camel-draughts ; 
But she was gone.” 
Wandering about in pine and cedar gloom 
Damp awe assail’d me ; for there ‘gan to boom 
A sound of moan, an agony of sound 
Sepulchral, from the distance ell around. 
Then came a conquering earth-thunder, and rumbled 
That fierce complain to silence : while I stumbled 
Down a precipitous path, as if impell’d. 
I came to a dark valley.—Groanings swell’d 
Poisonous about my ears, ond louder grew, 
The nearer I approach'd a flame’s gaunt blue, 
That glared before me through a thorny brake. 
This fire, like the eye of gordian snake, 





* Zhe Joha Keats Memorial Volume. London: John Lane, [25s.] 





Bewitch'd me towards ; and I soon wes near 
A sight too fearful for the feel of fear : 
In thicket hid I cursed the haggard scene— 
The banquet of my arms, my arbour queen,” 
** Avenging, slow, 
Anon she took a branch of mistletoe, 
And emptied on ’t a black dull-gurgiing phial : 
Groan'd one end all, as if some piercing trial 
Was sharpening for their pitiable bones.” 

Mr. John Bailey makes a very good point in his article when 
he says that Keats was the poet of stillness, and, in su pport of 
this, he quotes a number of passages. His notion is an 
admirable one, and we wish he had quoted something from the 
quiet scene which to many lovers of Keats seems the most 
perfect thing he ever wrote—we mean the account in the 
Second Book, of Adonis asleep in tho myrtle bower :— 

**In midst of all, thore lay a sleeping youth 
Of fondest beauty ; fonder, in fair sooth, 
Than sighs could fathom, or contentment reach : 
And coverlids gold-tinted like the peach, 
Or ripe October's faded marigolds, 
Fell sleek ebout him in a thousand folds— 
Not hiding up en Apollonian curve 
Of neck and shoulder, nor the tenting swerve 
Of knee from knee, nor ankles pointing light ; 
But rather, giving them to the filled sight 
Officiously.”’ 


* Hard by, 
Stood serene Cupids watching silently. 
One, kneeling to a lyre, touch’d the strings, 
Muffling to death the pathos with his wings.” 
No Venetian ever put more golden light into a picture than Keats 
into this arbour. 

Pictorial as Keats’ artis, [donotshare Miss Amy Lowell’ sindig- 
nation with those who want to find an allegory in ‘‘ Endymion.” 
Of course it is allegorical. ‘‘ Endymion" is a young man’s poem, 
and do not we all when we are young deal in allegories, 
high-sounding immensities which we cannot quite work out 
or work in, and which finally fade away as we riot down 
some delicious path after primroses ? Perhaps it would not 
be too much to say that no young poct ever wrote a poem 
which was not either a simple metrical or formal experiment 
or in some sense an allegory. A poet is always necessarily 
conscious that the whole mechanism of language is comparative 
and symbolical. 





Porms Wortny or ConstpEraTion.—The Irish Poems of 
Alfred Perceval Graves. (Dublin: Maunsel.)—Mr. Graves’ 
charming musical and amusing Irish songs and _ ballads 
are here republished in a convenient form. A Vision 
of Time. By Septimus G. Green. (E. Macdonald. 2s.)— 
A Vision of Time is a curious epic that reminds us of the 
early days of the blank-verse revival after the ruin of the 
Heroic Couplet. Poems. By Arthur Piggot. (Same 
publisher. 5s. net.)—Promising verse by a soldier reported 
missing in 1915. Australian Sengs in Northern Lands. By 
Captain L. G. Short, M.C. (Same publisher. 3s. 6d. net.) 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
————— 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tue Aprit MaGazrnes.—The Nineleenth Century opens with 
a temperate article on “ National Education” by the Arch- 
bishop of Wales, who recalls the failure to effect 2 compromise 
on religious teaching in 1908 and pleads for a new effort to 
attain an “ inter-denominational solution ” of the old controversy. 
Lord Northcliffe, ‘as one with Irish blood in his veins,” writes 
on “Ireland and the World’s Peace,” lamenting the refusal 
of the Government to be guided by the 7'imzs, denouncing the 
Auxiliary Police, and declaring that “the normal demand of 
the Irish people” must be satisfied. The Irish, he thinks, 
want “complete sutenomy within the Four Seas.” “ The 
demand for a Republic seems to me unreal ’’—though the Sinn 
Feiners continue to make that demand. “Ireland does not 
wish to maintain an Army, still less a Navy; but Ulster is a 
problem, disregard of which has shipwrecked many well-meant 
attempts at a gencral settlement.” Lord Northcliffe says that 
the “ gun-men,” who “are supported by forcign money,” are 
“but an incident, if a dreadful one.” Mr. Richardson Evans, 
in “ Ireland and the Realm,” contends, on the cther hand, that 
when the new Act comes into force the South will be strongly 
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moved to follow Ulster’s example in electing a Parliament, 
and that the two assemblies will gradually come together. 
He does not believe that any sober Irishmen want a Republic. 
Lord Sydenham, writing on “ Palestine and the Mandate,” 
condemns in vigorous terms the domination of the Zionists who, 
he says, are provoking the Arabs to revolt. Sir Samuel Hoare 
draws attention in a timely article to “ The Problem of Crown 
Colony Government in the Caribbean,” with special reference 
to British Honduras—an old colony which is utterly neglected, 
but whose rich forests and fertile soil would well repay develop- 
ment if the Colonial Office were awake to its opportunities. 
Sir Henry Rew contributes an excellent article on “ The Village 
Club Movement,” which is deserving of the warmest support. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller and Sir J. D. Rees write on the League of 
Nations—the one hopefully, the other in a pessimistic vein. 
Mr. Arthur Weigall examines “ The Influence of the Kinemato- 
graph upon National Life,” and concludes that it is bad, because 
so many films, without being actually indecent, tend to glorify 
or extenuate wrongdoing, and thus sap the British character. 
There is a good deal of truth in Mr. Weigall’s criticism, but the 
film is not the only offender. Mr. Cyrill Falls contributes a 
capital article on Andrew Marvell, who was born on March 3lst, 
1621, and whose tercentenary is being celebrated at Hull, the 
home of his boyhood though not his birthplace. Strange it is that 
the exquisite poems by which alone Marvell is remembered 
were “ but an interlude in his life,” which was mainly spent in 
politics and diplomacy, for Marvell sat for twenty years as 
Member for Hull and went on a tedious mission to Moscow. 
The Fortnighily has an informing article by Mr. H. W. Horwill 
on “ President Harding’s Cabinet,” which, he thinks, “ will 
compare favourably with any other American Cabinet within 
living memory.” Mr. Davis, the Secretary of Labour, is, it 
seems, an old trade unionist who is best known as the head of a 
large friendly society, the “* Loyal Order of Moose.” Sir Malcolm 
Mcliwraith discusses with mingled hope and fear “'The Report 
of the Milner Commission on Egypt,” and Sir Thomas Barclay 
states the Egyptian Nationalist case. Sir George Aston has an 
instructive article on “The Problem of Empire Defence,’ 
supporting Sir J. H. Davidson’s plea for a permanent sub- 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence to work out a 
definite policy, since “ we have at present no machinery to deal 
adequately with the sea, land and air conditions involved in 
the problem.” Major Battine considers “ British Foreign 
Policy in Europe,” and emphasizes the difficultics occasioned 
by amateur diplomatists who do not understand the subject and 
will not be guided by the trained staff of the Foreign Office. 
“ Politicus,” writing on “ The Breakdown of the London Con- 
ference,” insists that the German Government are working for 
a repudiation of the whole Peace Treaty and are counting on 
dissensions among the Allies to assist them. Mr. M. H. H. 
Macartney describes “The Agony of Austria,” and contends 
that we must either sect Austria on her feet or let Germany 
annex her. Mr. Archibald Hurd discusses ‘‘ The Future of Sea 
Power,” with special reference to the growth of the American 
Navy. Mr. Leslie Scott has a most interesting article on “ Agri- 
cultural Co-operation,” which, as he says, is rapidly growing in 
England, though the Wholesale Society still lacks the full support 
of the farmers and is hampered by trade boycotts. We may 
draw attention also to Miss Ethel Harter’s article on “ Herbert 
Horne and his Palazzetto,”’ describing the charming old house 
in Florence which the late Mr. Horne filled with art treasures 
of the Italian Renaissance, including furniture as well as pictures, 
drawings, and books, and which, at his death in 1916, he be- 
queathed to the city of Florence. Mr. Horne is well remembered 
a3 the leading authority on Botticelli ——The Contemporary has 
an interesting article on “ The Disorganisation of Liberalism ” by 
Captain Hilton Young, who thinks that “every clement save 
one that goes to make up Liberalism must be changed in some 
way to meet the changes of the war”; the one unchangeable 
thing is “the Liberal temperament.” “ Yesterday it was for 
the rights of the majority that men of Liberal temperament had 
to contend. To-day, it seems, itis for the rights of the minority.’ 
Mr. Wilson Harris discusses ‘“‘ The Conference that Failed,” 
blaming the Allies for “the fantastic terms of the Paris agree- 
ment.” Mr. J. H. Harris explains “The Challenge of the 
Mandates” from the standpoint of the natives. Mr. Harris 
rightly demands the highest standard of administration, but 
when he asks that, five years hence, there shall be a fully equipped 
system of primary education in all the mandate territories, we 





for it. Sir William Brunyate, in “ Sidelights on Egypt,” defends 
the old Anglo-Egyptian administration and comments severely 
on Sir Valentine Chirol’s recent book. Sir William Brunyate 
says that Lord Cromer was ‘the real leader of the reform 
movement ” and that his successors failed to carry on his policy. 
Miss Edith Durham’s estimate of the late King Nikola of Monte- 
negro is critical but not unfriendly ; “he played high—and ho 
lost all.” Mr. Sidney Osborne states the German view of 
“The Upper Silesian Question,” and Mr. J. H. Harley puts the 
Polish case. Sir Herbert Samuel contributes a pleasant study 
of Keats—an address delivered in Jerusalem on the centenary 
of Keats’s death. Sir Alfred Hopkinson’s recollections of 
“ Oxford Fifty Years Ago” are well worth reading. Mark 
Pattison was, he thinks, the most remarkable figure in the 
Oxford of the early seventies, as Jowett was ten or fifteen years 
later. Mr. Crawford Vaughan, the late Premier of South 
Australia, calls attention to the possibility of growing good 
cotton in Queensland, with white labour. In Blackwosod's 
Major Lindsay Bashford completes his attractive and hopeful 
account of a tour “In the Little New Countries ”—Lithuania, 
Lettland, and Esthonia—where he found a patriotic peasantry 
honestly anxious to manage its own affairs and not afraid of 
hard work. A set of “Tales of the R.LC.,” evidently founded 
on fact, describes the kind of work which the troops and police 
have to do in putting down the murder-gangs in Southern Ireland. 











The Army Quarterly for April (W. Clowes and Son, 7s. 6d. 
net) maintains the high standard of its first two numbers and is 
equally interesting to professional readers and to laymen. Sir 
H. M. Trenchard, in an article on “ Aspects of Service Aviation,” 
describes the principles on which the Royal Air Force is based. 
The Duke of Northumberland discusses ‘* Imperial Defence and 
the Peace Settlement” in very plain terms. The settlement, he 
thinks, is temporary. We must retrench, even by abandoning 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and must be prepared for a hostile 
Russo-German alliance. ‘The maintenance of the peace of 
the world requires a very great struggle.” “ Mesopotamia : 
a Political Retrospect’ is a shrewd criticism, based largely on 
Miss Gertrude Beli’s report, of the over-claborate civil adminis- 
tration. General Martynov describes the collapse of the Rus- 
sian Army in 1917 under the feeble rule of M. Kerensky and the 
assaults of the Bolshevik-German propaganda. Colonel Lawrence 
gives a lively and amusing description of an episode in the 
Hedjaz Arabs’ campaign against the Turks near the Dead Sca. 
An article on “ England on the Morrow of Waterloo” usefully 
recalls the situation which Government had to face 
1815-19—far graver than that whichwe have to-day. There aro 
several important articles on the late war, notably an account 
of the German plan of campaign in the West, compiled by the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and a 
summary by Captain E. W. Sheppard of the little known but 
most critical ‘‘ Race to the Sea ” in September and October, 1914, 
between the Battle of the Marne and the Battle of Ypres, when 
the enemy was foiled and compelled to dig in. The Army 
Quarterly is destined to play a valuable part in educating both 
the soldier and the civilian in a fuller sense of our military 
responsibilities, and it deserves the support of a wide public. 


in 


The April number of the spirited new quarterly Music and 
Letters (G. W. Holt, 5s.) contains a delightful article oa 
“ Stanford’s Songs” by Mr. H. Plunket Greene, with a repro- 
duction of Mr. Rothensteia’s portrait of the well-known composer. 
Mr. C. F. Crowder’s long article on “ Neglected Treasures in 
Handel’s Operas,” with illustrations, also deserves careful reading. 





The Registrar-General has issued an interesting pamphlet on 
The Coming Census (Stationery Office, 6d. net) which house- 
holders would do well to read before Census Day, April 24th. 
The Census paper, a copy of which is given in the pamphlet, 
contains more questions than before and will need to be filled 
up with care. It may indeed be doubted whether the questions 
are not unduly minute, although any intelligent adult who can 
write should be able to answer them. The questions are 
explained, special regard being paid to the meaning of “ occupa- 
tion” in its innumerable subdivisions. At the end of the 
pamphlet is a short account of the process of distributing and 
collecting the schedules, and of the ingenious new mechanical 
methods of compiling the results. 


This World of Ours. ByJ.H.Curle. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 





cannot help wondering how it is to be done and who wiil pay 





—Mr, Curle, by profession a mining engineer, is by nature a 
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roamer. Before he was sixteen he had been to Australia and 
had wandered over South Africa. In this readable book he 
describes in brief and vivid chapters a course of world-travel, in 
Africa, the Americas, Europe and Russia, the Near Bast and 
the Far East, and the South Seas. It is a rather breathless 
narrative, with summary and dogmatic verdicts on each of 
many countries, but it is extremely amusing. At the end he 
says, “ I have done what I set out as a boy to do, seen everything, 
travelled nearly a million miles—and lost my way. I have seen 
the Whole World and have no notion what it all means.” 


Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. (University 
of London Press. 12s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Slosson, a well-known 
American journalist who was trained by a chemist, has written 
a highly interesting book about recent developments in chemical 
industry. He deals especially with what was done in the war, 
as, for example, by Germany in the production of nitrogen from 
the air to replace the nitrates no longer imported from Chili, 
or by all the belligerents in the manufacture of explosives and 
poisonous gas. His chapter on the gradual discovery of the 
uses of rubber and on the production of synthetic rubber is 
particularly good; he points out that the artificial product is 
too expensive to compete with the natural rubber, and that 
even under the stress of war Germany made very little. We 
are sorry to see that Dr. Slosson, in his enthusiastic desire that 
America should be independent of foreign supplies of rubber, 
as well as of all other natural products, should say that “ the 
Guianas might be purchased.” The British Empire is not for 
sale. Besides, as Dr. Slosson says, the Philippines could grow 
all the rubber that America requires. There are admirable 
chapters, too, on nitrogen, artificial manures, and cellulose. 
We are told, in regard to nitrates, that during the war the 
American Government began to build five large factories for 
extracting nitrogen from the air, and that two of them in 
Alabama were nearly ready to begin work when the Armistice 
was signed. The book is well illustrated with many photo- 
graphs, and gives the layman a very vivid idea of the immense 
activities of the modern chemist. 


The Zealots: Over-Regulation and its Bearing on National 
Waste. By Sir John Keane. (Murray. Is. 6d. net.)—Sir 
John Keane in this valuable pamphlet points out that Parliament 
cannot control the national expenditure until the departments 
are run in a business-like fashion and compelled to keep proper 
accounts. He contends that the present niggling methods of 
Treasury supervision actually promote waste of money by 
discouraging initiative on the part of departmental chiefs. 
From his recent experience in the War Office he shows what 
valuable results have been achieved by the adoption of a new 
system of accounting, devised by Colonel Grimwood and enforced 
by Sir Charles Harris. He would compel every department to 
keep similar accounts on a modern plen, so that the real cost 
of any service or branch could be ascertained at a glance. Every 
one who studies the yearly Estimates knows that, for all their 
seeming wealth of detail, they are illusory. Sir John Keane 
would ration the departments, allotting lump sums to the 
sections and giving the chicfs a fairly free hand in doing their 
work as thriftily as possible. He would abolish most of the 
financial branches with their enormous staffs, who do not make 
jor economy but spend their time in carping at anything that 
is done by the administrative branches. Sir John Keane thinks 
that on the financial side of the War Office alone £612,000 a 
year might be saved at once, by the abolition of wholly un- 
necessary and obstructive officials. We can well believe it. 
Of course the bureaucracy would resist such reforms to the last 
ditch, but some day a strong Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
backed by an indignant House of Commons and the infuriated 
taxpayers, will insist that our cumbrous and wasteful adminis- 
trative machine shall be reconstructed on modern lines. 


Political Aspects of Agriculiure. (Oxford University Press.) 
—Lord Bledisloe has reprinted as a pamphlet an address 
given at the ‘‘ Oxford Plough Club” dinner last November, 
lt contains an account of the recent Agricultural Act, of which 
he disapproves in principle, but to which, as amended by the 
House of Lords, he is prepared to give his support. He 


particularly dislikes giving the Government power to force 
« farmer to convert his grass-land into arable, but as that 
power has now been eliminated from the Act its chief objection 
bas gone. 


We reeommend Lord Bledisloe’s pamphlet to all 








those who wish for a concise account of what has been donc 
by the Government in agricultural matters since the war, 





In Farthest Burma. By Captain F. Kingdon Ward. (Seeley 
Service. 25s. net.)—Captain Ward describes in this book a 
long journey which he took in the summer of 1914 in the wild 
hill-country beyond Myitkyina, on the Burmo-Chinese frontier, 
He was in quest of rare plants, and he describes the wonderful 
flora of this little known region with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
He writes well, too, about the hill-tribes—primitive but not 
unkindly people—and about the Chinese traders who cross the 
hilis from Yunnan to cut coffin-planks from great juniper trees 
which are valued for their strong scent. ‘There are no roads in 
this region, and the rivers have to be crossed by perilous swinging 
bridges of cane and rope. Captain Ward seems much concerned 
about the possibility of Chinese incursions; but even if the 
Chinese were aggressive, it is hard to believe that they weuld 
covet a district which produces nothing but timber, or that 
serious military operations could ever be undertaken where 
Captain Ward and his little caravan had a most arduous march. 
The two or three small forts on the frontier ought to be « 
sufficient safeguard. 





Advancing Women. By Holford Knight. (Daniel O’Connog, 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Holford Knight is a barrister who has interested 
himself for many years in women’s causes. He it was who 
originally raised the question of the admission of women to the 
legal profession. His little book is somewhat oratorical and 
circumlocutory, but what information and advice it does contain 
is useful. He writes about. women on juries, women counsel and 
women solicitors. 


The late Mr. W. A. Bailward has in The Slippery Slope (John 
Murray, 10s. 6d. net) writtena very interesting and readablo book 
concerning “the manufacture of paupers.” Written from the 
conservative point of view, his book is able and unbigoted, and 
its perusal would be particularly valuable to those who at present 
disagree with the author’s conclusion. They might, having 
read the book, still disagree, but they would at any rate have 
heard the case for the opposition stated with great. fairness and 
good sense. But it is really unfair to the book to use the 
metaphor of advocacy. Mr. Bailward’s book is not in that sense 
persuasive ; the advocate must consider first the making out 
of a good case for his client and of truth afterwards. Mr. 
Bailward scems to have been actuated only by the desire for 
truth. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 
Tue following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

An Eiymological Dictionary of Modern English. By Ernest 
Weekley. (Murray. 42s. net.) The Inland Water Transport 
in Mesopotamia. By Lieut.-Col. L. J. Hail. (Constable. 
2l1s. net.) 











PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Allen (R. W.), Air Supply to Boiler Rooms of Modern Ships of Wur, 4to 
(Griffin) net 
Bradley (A. G.), England's Outpost (The Country of the Kentish Cinque 
PO, WO c anc ccc dccdccaconnsusctsdccosnndcctsé (R. Scott) net 
Brown (W.) and Thomson (G. H.), Essentials of Mental Measurement, roy 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Burton (E. De Witt) and Goodspeed (E. J.), Warmony of the Synoptic Gospels 
fae Gwe, OVO... cc ccccccccccccsccccccccccces (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Coggleshall (K. M.), Modern Electro-Platers..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Couchoud (P. L.), Jupanese Impressions, 5vO................ (Lane) net 7/6 
Crabtree (W. A.), A Manual of Lu-Ganda, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Eccles (W. H.), Continuous Wave Wireless Telegraphy, Part 1., 8vo 
(Wireless Press) net 
Elverton (E.), The Swedish Rite, cr 8VO........4...0-00.. (S.P.C.K.) net 
Goldsmith (H. E.), Modern Road Construction aud Maintenance, roy 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 
e¢eseceens (Pitman) net 


4i/u 
10/6 


21/0 


25,0 
8/6 


21/0 
21/0 
10/6 
12/6 


Leake (P. D.), Commercial Goodwill, 8vo 
Loeb (Sophie), Everyman’sa Child, cr Svo ....(Gay & Hancock) net 
Luckiesh (M.), Artificial Light, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Mathews (G. M.) and Iredale (‘T.), Manual of the Dirds of Australia, Vol. 1, 
BOF BVO occccccccccccccccseccccecssccecescccccescese (Witherby) net 65/6 
Moulton (H. G.), Financial Organization of Society (Camb. Univ. Press) net 26/0 

Neubecker (W.), Universal Shect Metal Pattern Cutter, Vol. 1, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 

Odell (G. C. D.), Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Constable) net 77/6 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at the 47th Annual 
Session Held in New Orleans, Louisiana, Svo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Sylvester (C.), Coil Ignition for Motor Cars, er 8vo.......... (Pitman) net 
Taylor (F. W.), A Pirst Grammar of the Adamawa Dialect of the Fulani 
Language, Cl SVO..... cece eceeseesssececss (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Yates (RB. F.), Shop Practice for Howe Mechanics (Oxford Univ. Press) net 










42/0 


23/0 
10/6 


10/6 
15/0 
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-‘- LIBERTY GRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND GCURTAINS. 
From 2/6 a Yard. 


The largest choice of artistic designs 
and beautiful colours in the world. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY & GO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


LINEN FROM LOOM TO YOU 


Saving Middleman’s Profit. 
Robinson & Oleaver’s real Irish Linens are produced on their own 











jooms at Banbridge and are offered to you at maker’s prices. The 
following is an example: No. SP193, Grass Bleached All 39] 
Linen Huck Towels, size 40 x 23 in., per doz. = 


Write for patterns and our Linen Catalogue No. 4v P, sent post free on request. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufactures, Beifast, lreland. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
CLD ENGLISH CHINTZES, 
THEY ARE OFFERING AT REDUCED PRICES 
PRIOR TO SLOCKTAKING. 





WHICH 








|DENT’S WATCHES and GLOOKS 

NOTICE. — The business of M. F. Dent, 

Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers, has now 

> | become re-united with, and is trading under the 

Sas pw-tanr. } name of: 
E. DENT and Oo. Ltd, 
BY APPOINTMENT | at the following addresses: — 
To | 61 STRAND, W.G.2, 4 MOYAL SACHANGZ, E.C. 3, 
H.M. THE KING. 


end 34 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1 
ALL DUE TO INDIGESTION 

If you suffer from HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, 
FLUSHED CHEEKS after meals, PALPITATION, and con- 
sequent INSOMNIA, it is a sure sign that your Digestion is 
out of order and that you need Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent “Lozenges 
to put it right. 

These Lozenges are made by Savory & Moore from the original 
directions of the celebrated Dr. Jenner, and are acknowledged 
by ali who use them to be one of the best remedies procurable 
for Indigestion and Acidity. They give immediate relief, even 
in chronic cases, and if continued tor a short time may be relied 

upon to bring permanent improvement in health. While 
effectively neutralising Acidity, the Lozenges are quite harmless, 
containing nothing in the nature of a drug, and may be taken 
by young and o d alike. Their effect is well summed up by one 
who, after trying them, says: “I can now eat things I dared 
not touch before.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


Mention this journal, and address :— 
London. 





of the lozenges will be sent on application. 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to The King, 1434 New ond Street, 


DR. JENNER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES 





EHRMANNS 


Famous Wines and Spirits. 


Special Bargain —83,000 Bottles 
by us. 


This woek’s 


French Gover surplus Burgundy, War Stock taken over 


FINE OLD BOTTLED 


POM MAR D 
per 48/- dozen. 


cases. Most suitable Wine for present season. 
ting unsurpassed assortment of Wines and Spirits 
at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
LONDON. 


nment 


In original 30 bottle 


Write for ““ PINK LIST’ 


Please ~ 


quote “S. 





PRUDENTIAL. ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD. 

Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for 
your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 





SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE 

will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
84 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, during next Week, each Sale commencing 
at — o'clock precisely :— 

APRIL 47TH-6TH. —VALUABLE MODERN BOOKS and AUTOGRAPIT 
LETTE RS, including Collections of the Works of Rudyard Kipling and of 
Robert Louis ee .- an Autograph Manuscript of P. B. Shelley, the 
rgd of Captain E. Martindell, of Mrs. Helen Rossetti Angeli, of R. H, 

on, Esq., of the late Wilites Hiclnemann, of Lionel F. Crane, Esq., of Herbert 
W. Mason, Esq., and of Mrs. T. Rolleston. 
Illustrated catalogues with 6 aR, price 2s. 6d. 

APRIL 7TH and 8rH.—JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS AND ALBUMS OF DRAWINGS, CHINESE AND COREAN DRAW- 
INGS, and WORKS OF ARY, ete., the property of Arthur Morrison, Esq., of 
Miss Josephine Richardson, of Sir ‘Edmund Trelawny Backhouse, Bt. and of 
Admiral James Ley. 

Illustrated catalogues with 3 plates, oie 1s. 
On View. Plain Cata Mogues 1 may be ha 


PPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND WANTED, 
U) S2¥eaerzy OF BIRMINGHAM, 


APPOI OF A CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 
The Council invites applications for this appointment. 
— If possible, duties should be entered upon on the 
I. 
Candidates should be graduates of a British University, and have 
knowledge of French and German, 
Caeleris paribus preference will be 
in the administratioif of a University 
Applications, supported by Testimonials (three copies), 
to the undersigned not later than the Ist of May, 1921. 
Further particulars may be obtained irom 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary 


= UNIVERSITY OJ OF MANCHESTER. 
‘the : apl ointm nt of a Lecturerin Philosophy, 
on September 29th next, 





NTMENT 


Stipend £700 pet 
Ist of September 


a working 
tiven to those who have had experience 


Library 
should be forwarded 








rhe ¢ +44 el me about to proceed to the 
who will I cpecte comment 
Commencing ry £350 per annum 
Applications sent to the INTERNAL RE 
April 20th. Full particulars as to the conditions of the 
obtained from the Internal Registrar. 





: duties 
GISTRAR not later th 
appointment may be 
NORMAN SMITH, 
7 
4 


uternal Registrar. 


WestFIELD COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF . 


A : LONDON.) 
The Council give notice that consequent upon the appointment of Miss Phillpotts 


to the Mistress-ship of Girton, they will proceed to appoint a PRINCIPAL of 
the COLLEGE, to hold — e from July lst.—Applications should reach the 
Secretary, Miss GEDGE, The Rectory, Gravesend (from whom further particulars 


can be obtained), not later Fos April 9th, 1921. 


| IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 

required for the Michaclmas Term. He must be a member of the Church 
of England and a Graduate in Ifonours of Oxiord or Cambridge. Salary £1,000, 
rising to £1,200 by annual increments of £50. Residence and Boarding-House 











attached for 40 Boys. Applications must be sent in before May 10th to 
Rh. F. PROCTER, 17 Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 
NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Salary £130, with board.—For particulars 


A WARDEN is required for above. 
Edinburgh, 


apply HON. SEC., 5 Chester Street, 
(’ AEERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
date information on every branch of work tor educated WOMEN and 
GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free-—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUt LisHING 
COMPANY. a TED. ) Princ Cay jendish Squa @ Lonuon, W. 


. . Hamp. 7 725 224. 8.1. 15. 








sireet 


FAVE RYMAN, ~ Hampstead Stn. Mat. 




















Bj Sat., 2.30. ‘‘ How He Lied to Her Hfusband,”’ “* Dark Lady of the Son- 
nets,” “* she wing U p of Blanco Posnet.” Apr. 4, ** The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 
LECTURES, &o. 
ay EST Fi LD oof ie es. 
P (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: Tf. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss B. 3. PHILLPOTTS, 0.L.E., D.Litt, FR. ‘Hist. See. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. There is alse a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threes 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annuaily in APRIL. 
Apply to the Principal, W ESTPIL LD CULLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


EAST BOU RNE. 
rWWHE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS, Certificates gr: ante d. Principal, Miss RANDALL, ist Class Dtplomee, 
Edinburgh Traloing Scho 


NSTEY PHYSIC: AL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
iNGTON, BIRMINGII[AM, offers well-educated WOMEN 
Teacher's Training in SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDIC AL 
GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its brane ‘hes, GAMES, SWIiM- 
MING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &e. Three years’ course. 


GOOD APPOIN Ly ME! NI rs AF TER 











ER > 


compl 


TRAINING, 








5 SWEI 


be BEDFOK D. "p HYSICz iL 
Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 5 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Lhe Course extends over 3 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymoaastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Auatomy, Physiology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cri — 
lennis, Netball, &c. Fees i165 pera voum. —Fer prosper tus apply SECRET A 


YROEBEL EDUCATION AL INSTITU’ TE, “COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KEN ve Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

. Montefiore, ALA. ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 
srning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
Miss E. Kk. LAWRENCL, 











man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. 
Symonds, M.A.—For information cone 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 








,UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
O FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range ylass- 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
nu. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. beexee pins 
. Fruit-prese rving.— For i strated 5 youpect us apply v RINCLP- ALS. 

‘N ARDENING for W OME IN at ILEDEN COLLEGE, 

Kingstone, near Canterbury. Also Poultry, Goats, and Bees,  Practicai 

comprehensive training. Individual consideration. Congenial home tile, 
Summer term begins 25th April.—Prospectus, RIDLEY PLAKL 


houses 
instruc 
Ms arketi 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AS TERTON SCHOOL, 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. There are now vacancies also 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 per annum. 

A ication for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
wi Lian. MLA.. fice! Trip. Camb. 
ANDREWS. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. 


An Examination will be held in May, 1921, for the award of THREE EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £80, £70, and £60 each tenable 
for four years, at St. Leonards School, by girls whose parents are unable to 
pay the full school fees. Preference will be given to daughters of professional 
gen or of officers of H.M. Service.—Partic: on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the School. 


'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination July. 








ws 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent 

Founded 1576.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of-the value of £84 a year 

one or more of the value of £21 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY’$ 

EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further particulars 

apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head-Master at the School, or to the 
C. JERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 1. 


(Seam COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music Scholarships, value from £25 
to £100 per year. Examination in June.—Particulars from the SECRETARY 
Clifton College, Bristol. , 


“] ee 

LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 

EXAMINATION will be held on June 2nd and 8rd, 1921, for about NINE 

SCHOLARSHIPS, all tenable for two years and open to boys under 15 on May ist 

namely, one ALFRED SMITH Scholarship of £50, about six JUNIOR PLary 

Scholarships of £40, and about two HOUSE Scholarships of £20.—Further par- 
ticulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat. 
house, &c. ‘ootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £69, 
Entrance Scholarships, July —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 

















rFXHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. am neral education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or anges. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 





T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine boa situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing ficlds. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that al! the girls’ occupations, both work and play. shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Luston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


IGH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
. Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


ae SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistress: Miss F, M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 











GIRLS, 





rP\HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, “— ouse in beautiful crounds, 

situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


(HALLONER 


A School on Modern Lines 


or 
GIRLS and YOUNG BOYS. 
A limited number of girls over nine years of age taken as boarders. 
Vor prospectus and full details apply to tho Principals: 
Miss MALIN and Miss E. F. HOPE-WALLACE, 
72 Queen's Gate, 8.W. 7. 

















FOREIGN. 


 b hntetatetag oA tp dk Ln ARIANE. 
Finishing School for Young Ladies. 
English references, Apply: Miles. GLAS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


™ OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits: 
15 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with Instructions as to how to appiy, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, 13 years 4 months to 15 years 6 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royal Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Larly 
applications should be made. 

Apply Measrs. DEVITF & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C.3. 


[PD FEGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 


COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Prepares Boys of 7 to 15 years of age for all Public Schools and Osborne. Boys 
are now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). Pros- 
pectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS and the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ANGFORD, SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 
; prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions; 4} acres. River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Special 
care for delicate or backward boys.—Address “ W.,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 
Cannon Sireet, E.C. 4. 

















RADFIELD COLLEGE. — An Examination for EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 

20 Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on 

May 3lst and Juno Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the 
HMEAD-MASTER, Bradfield Cotiege, Berks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Mead-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—TWELVE or more ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £42, will be awarded by examination 
to be held May 31, June 1 & 2. EXHIBITIONS, value £25 to £12, may be 
awarded deserving Candidates.—Particulars 01 these and of certain valuabie War 
Lxhbibitions(awarded without exam.) from UMAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 




















HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—12 ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS (for boys not already members of the 
College). ‘The Awards include five of £50 each, two of which may be increased 
to £100 for special merit, and the James of Hereford Scholarship of £35 per 
annum for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. Also one Scholar- 
ship of about £50 per annum for sons of K.A.M.C, Officers who died on service, 
Some Clergy Nominations of £30 per annum are available on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER. Examination on May 24th, 25th, and 2tth. Details on 
application to the BURSAR, Cheltenham College. 


7 PILEPS Y. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solely for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Ifome Life, Medical Care, Schoo! 
Education, Games. Terms, 423. p-r week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including Ist, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
rling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 














Apply Sti Bours ces 
FYXUTOR has two vacancies for BACKWARD BOYS for 
the summor term—C. UU. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A, Beckhythe, 


Overstrand, Norfolk. - 

NLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2. _ 
\YTAMMERING.—tThe result of recent research now at the 
service of young persons and adults. Adopted at Christ’s Hospital an! 
reat Public Schools. Tuition by the originator. Interviews, Correspondence, 

fir. J. HERBERT MIALL, 65 Ebury Street, Eaton Square, London, 5 W. 1. 
\TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives resident 
and daily pupils for instruction at his residence, 119 BEDFORD COURT 
MANSIONS, LONDON, W.C.1. ‘'Phone: Museum 286. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Home: 
for boys and gizls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, ranys 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
epee staffs of the most important schouis, and thus abl» 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFORD op LONDON, Wydp 'Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lineal. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC BCONOMY a &e., 
je by 
RING & CO, 





pacReeks 


& 
eens, 





is given free of cha 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, T * 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Tclephone: Regent 4926. 

Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly al! 

School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 

formation about establisiments giving a course of training in Domestic Reonemy. 

AND 


Secretarial Work, Agiiculture and Horticulture. eens: 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS GIRLS. 
or ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 


TUTORS f 
CLERGY RECEIVING 
BEST 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (ire 
of charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.v. 4. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 








ASSISTANT | MASTERS || AND MISTRESSES, 
TUTORS AND ea 
at once to 


should apply 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION (Dept. 3), 
ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
For POSTS in PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY and PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. 
GOCD SALARIES, NO REGISTRATION FEE 
AMES MASTERS and CRICKET COACHES wanted in 
PUBLIC and PREP. Schools; also ex-Public School Boys for Prep. 


Junior Form work. Good salaries. MASTERS for ABROAD: (1) French; 
(2) Science. Good salaries —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, as ABOVE. 


AUTHORS, 














TYPEWRITING, Ese 
Aa ge gy gs - RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 12 Bucking- 
ham Strect, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor), T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Moderate prices. 


Circular letters duplicated. Clear and well-arrahged copies, 
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NPEWRITING. 
tch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including pa 
4d. 4d. per 1. a ho0 words. —MONA STUART, 14 Frewin 


—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy -_ 
an postage. Carbon co 
.. Wandsworth Comaneas 





r r{\YPEWRITING in English, French, and German ae 
and quickly done from 1s. “Od. a thousand words.—A. M. 8., Meadowcroft, 
Leatherhead. 


‘1 HORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING, TRANS- 
S LATIONS efficiently undertaken.—_IVATTS and YOUNG, Typewriting 
Office, Penywern Rd. (corner of Earl’s Court Rd. ).8.W.5. Tel. No. Western 76. 


TARN Money by your Pen. Unique postal course. How to 
write, what to write, where tosell. Expert guidance ; real training. Interest- 
ng booklet free. —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 22° Bedford 8t., W.C. 2 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Gcod short stories required, 2.990-5,000 words. Novels and 
gorials from Sabet 80,000 words. Where criticism is a a Small fee 13 
charged, Authors’ MSS. typed. “y ee MASSEY, 25 Knightrider Streci, 
Doctors’ Commons, — London, EO. 


























TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April 26th: SPAIN and TANGIER, Seville, Escorial, Ronda, Madrid, 
Algeciras, Granada, &c., 5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd: ITALIAN and SWISS 
LAKES, 3 weeks, 49 gns. Summer tours : French Chateaux and Pyrenees, 
Tyrol, &e. wk from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
Upper Norwood, 19. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c.. of numerous DOCTORS in all parte—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who recelve PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nourasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post freo on application to Mr. A. V.STOREY, 
Gencral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 23 Braven St., Trafalgar 8q., W.O. 2. 


“ An intelligen zent, common-sense treatment.” 
No failure during seven years. 

HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are ..used by micro- -organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent witiiout charge and post paid to any reader afilicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite Inexpensive 
compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
tothe health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. ‘There i3 no treatment by correspondenco, 
and all consultations are by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 

er Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
\ of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment Houso 
Asscclation, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. it. George’ 3 House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

} AVE YOUR 

















ow N BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorpora‘ed. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s, "Bpecimens sent free.—HENKY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Upto 7s. per tooth planed on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
jeturned post free. Best prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jeweliery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guarantced by the reliable firm. 











8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per’ return or offe rt mate. —Cht let Offices, 151 0 x<tord Strect, London. Estd. 160 years, 


efficient remedy for 





Bests is the “only absolutely 

exterminating Cockroaches and ee oF Supplied to the Royal 
Houschold. Harmless to domestic animals; 1s. 9d., or 5s, 6d. per tin, post 
free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crockesmoore Road, ‘She fie ‘ld. 


GocleTyY FOR THE ASSISTANCE 
f 
r LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 








Under Royal Patronage. 
HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 





The General Funa fs in a very low condition, and unless we can raise £2,000 
s00n, matters will become very serious. Please kindly promise to give £5 or 
£10 provide d nine others will give the same sums. Surely there are some people 
who read this Urgent Appeal who could promise one or other of these sums, 


It means so much to the Society. 
Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, 
Lancaster House, . Malvern 


State | Paper. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 








Capital Authorised and Issued, £7,500,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,500,000. Reserve Fund, £2,630,000, Together £5,130,600 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors oe eo oe ee ee £5,000,000 
Yotal Capital and Reserves se £10,130,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 GORNHILL, London, "EC 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the BaAk’s Branches Gas the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES aro also made. 
SILLS are purchased or sent for colloction. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertalacd 
= application. 















Silver. rd oo &ec. 


for Godd dard s 
Gos Powder 


Sold everywhere 6! V- 244 &46 










At a Low Reserve. 


THE DESIRABLE 


TOWN RESIDENCE 


Overlooking Gardens 
known as Number 


29 EATON SQUARE 


BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 


In Excellent Structural Repair, 





comprising 9 Bedrooms, 5 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, and 
Light Domestic Offices. 


Held on a Long Lease direct from the Grosvenor Estate, with 
nearly 56 years unexpired. Net Ground Rent of £80 per annum, 


Vacant Possession on Completion. 


Telephone. Electric Light. Gas. Every Convenience. 
Will be submitted to Auction (unless previously disposed of) by 
Messrs. 


- SHARPE 


SHARPE 


TUESDAY, "APRIL 26th, 


at 2.30 o'clock. 


On pn 





Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained from :— 

Tho Solicitors, Messrs. BIDDLE & CO., 22 Aldermanbury, 
E.C; 

or THE AUCTIONEERS, 

W.1. (Mayfair 5741.) 


20 Brook Street, 


Hanover Square, 


The Tobacco that 
inspired Barrie. 
CRAVEN 
has been the first 
choice of pipe-smnckers 
the world over since 
the sixties —it has 
for sixty years stood 
as the standard of 
Tobacco goodness. % 
Sold in Ordinary and Broad Cut, 2 ozs, 215 s 4 ozs., 4/10, 


Craven 


MIXTURE 


CARRERAS, LTD., ARCADIA 





Also in the famous Baron 
Cartri‘ges which filla pipe 
instantly with every shred 
of tobacco standing up- 
right in bowl for perfect 
drawing and _ burning. 


WORKS, LONDON, R.C. 











LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
6. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


= £38, 116,050 





Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital - - = 10,859,800 
Reserve Fund- - - «+ 10,859,800 
Deposits (Dec. 3/st, 1920) + + 371,841,968 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,500 OFFICES INENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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160,000 CROWNS URGENTLY NEEDED 


roR 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES at 
BISLEY, TWICKENHAM, EALING, 


SUDBURY, and ROYSTON, maintaining 
and training 1,200 boys and girls. 


THEIR mest rlES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Vice-President - - - ~ ~ ADMIRAL Viscount JELLICOR. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C._E. MaLpen, Esq., M.A. 
Chairman of the Ship Committee - - Howson F. DEVvITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretarws - H. BRistTOW WALLEN ; aay G. COPRLAND. 


Tatrons - - 
President - 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to, and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arothusa ’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, O. 2 














THE RELIEF OF 
SILENT SUFFERING. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 
SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 
ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 
AGE OR INFIRMITY. UNEMPLOYED EX- 
SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE, 


GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to maintain this National! 
Work in full service for THE POOR AND OUTCAST. 


Cheques (crossed Barclays, % Church Army) to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Headquarters, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





The 
e @ 
Waiis & Strays Society 
pleads for ite 
BIG FAMILY OF 4,300 CHILDREN. 
Gifts urgently needed for 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 


Contributions gratefully received by 
Secretary, Rev. W. Fowerit Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E, 11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs & Strays.” 
Please mention ‘ Spectator.” 





Listen to the inarticulate pleadiugs of the babies who may be 
“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an opportunity to 
become men and women worthy of our Race. 186 Babies already have been 
born free of Venereal Disease at the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 
through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day. 


_ £18,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 


HE who careth for the Sheep careth also for His aged Shepherds. 


We can take 40 Aged or infirm Priests and give them comfort in a beautiful 
llome. We have 5 Nurses. 

Lut expenses are very heavy now. Last year they went up by £1,000. Will 
more of Christ's disciples show that they, too, care for Aged Shepherds ? 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged by Rev. C. Carey Taylor, Warden 
Homes of 8. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


PSLAILKS AND DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

Yne COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRLENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) trom the Cornhili Magazine post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on av™'tention tothe SECRETARY Centra: 
Office. Denison House. Vauxhall Brid - ~—y- Victoria, 5 W.. to whom Sub 
reriptions and Donation. toward the i pre should be sent 
— Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and co. sy “Pall Mall East, 8.V 
Books. —Carmen, illus. by René Bull, ‘Edit. de = Signed 

by Artist, 30s.; Picturesque Palestine, profusely illus., 4 vols., 30s. , 
Punch, 72 vols., £10 10s. ; Literary World 47 vols., 1885 to 1911, £2 10s. ; The 
Sketch, 80 vols., £30; The Tatler, 46 vols., £21; Pitman’s Shorthand Weekly, 
28 vols., £2 2s.; Crockett’s Novels, 25 vols., fine lot, £5 5s.; Omar Khayyam, 
Lotus Library, Singapore, with extraordinary illus. by Native Artists, 1st Ed., 
12s. 6d.; George Eliot’s Works, Standard Ed., 2! vois., £5 5s.; Maupassant’s 
Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John Hankin, with Intro. 
by John Drinkwater, 5 vols., 25s. ; Sir Walter Besant’s London, 10 vols., £12 12s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, new copy, 1915, 5s.; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on 

mingham. 

















application.—Ldward Baker's Great Bookshop, Johu Bright Street, Bir 








FRESH AND COOL 
THE OCEAN AiR 


Aas 
as 
PLAYER’S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium 
I0;” I/ 
2 a 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
P.885 Braneh of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 





LONDON RIVER 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


‘““All who have eyes to see beyond 
the husk of things will get infinite 
pleasure by reading its pages . . 
The river and ships owe a debt ‘of 
gratitude to Mr. Tomlinson, and had 
they voices this is the book they would 
choose to have written about them.’’ 

—‘* Sunday Times.”’ 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and Is. 4d. @ 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 


HALY-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHOOMING PUBL 
CATIONS.” £1 PER INCH, 


TERMS: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Modern Democracies. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount BRYCE, 
LL.D., F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo, 50s. ‘ 
The Times; ‘“‘ Lord Bryce has a style and a habit of mind 
that make the deserts of constitutional discussion blossom like 
the rose. Now by a passage of grave and sustained beauty, 
yow by some felicitious phrase dropped by the way .. . he 
rewards and refreshes the reader who keeps him faithful 
company.” 
SIR RABINDRANATH ‘TAGORE. 
Glimpses of Bengal: 


Selected from the Letters of SrR RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE (1885 to 1895). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 
net each. 
Pocket Edition. 22 Vols. 
limp leather, 6s. net each. 


OM: BSC, DLL. 
net 








6s. 


Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 





The Wessex Edition. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. tos, 6d. 
net each. 
Karl Marx and Modern 
Socialism. 
By FP. R. SALTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 











Mutualism: A Synthesis. 
By ARTHUR TRAVERS-BORGSTROEM. 


4s. 6d. net. 


Map Reading. 
By G. H. C. DALE, Army Educational Corps. With an 
Introduction by Lieut.-Col. E. M. JACK, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Crown 8vo, 








R.E. Crown 870. 7s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN «& wVU.,, uf. LONDON, W.C. 2. 
April No. . Bs. 6d. net. peeinnae ~ 1921 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 

CONTENTS. 
SOURCES OF POWER IN HUMAN LIFE. By 


‘a 
Editor : 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
( 


THE PSYCHOLOWVY OF THE “SPIRITUAL EXERCISES.” 
By Father L. J. Watker, S.J. 
SHINTO Tnomas Baty, V.C.L, 





By Lb. A. G. FULLER, Ph.wv, 
By GINO SPBRANZA. 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 
sy Lovuisk H. WILLIAMS. 
By the DEAN OF CARLISLE. 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By Professor F, J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
WHAT DID JUDAS BETRAY ? By Professor B. W. BACON, 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY, 
By J. TawLwor, D.L., M.A. 
WHAT IS TITE GOOD OF KNOWLEDGE? By A. D. Ritcuir, 
A PEOPLE OF DREAMS. Ly ROBERT KEABLE 
WORDSWORTH’S INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
By the Rev. J. P. Littey, D.D. 


THE MECHANICAL BASIS OF WAR, 
THE NEWEST YREEDOM. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S PHILOSOPHY IN THE 


18 CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION ? 


MEDIAEVAL CONCEPTIONS OF THE 


SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


rice. 


ls. Gd. net. French edition same 


EUROPE IN ASIA MINOR 


The Rea! Significance of the Near East Question. 

An interesting brochure discussing the Near Vast question by a_ political 
thinker of reputation who conceals lis id sntity under the pseudonym of “‘A good 
Ewopean.” This is the tirst historical commentary on the Near Kast Conference 
of London. 

London : 


Demy 8vo. 


THOMAS MURLBY & CO., 1 Flect Lane, E.C. 4. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and tho Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “Ihe Hair and the Nervous System,” &ec. 

“ Everybody should read this book.” —Sco's 

“The new facts related by the Professor Layo come 
upon us as a revelation.” —Z'he Guardian, 

“The precepts ho lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and coa- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 


J, HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
Lenden, S.W. 1. 


| EGYPT, THE PROTECTORATE, AND 





Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Russia as it really is 
“He has lifted a bigger portion of the veil shrouding 
Russia than any writer yet.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


A PRISONER OF THE REDS 


The Story of a Sritish Officer Captured in Siberia. 
By FRANCIS MCCULLAGH, 


e , Captain Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

It is more instructive than most books which have yet 
appeared on the subject treated, and it is more interesting than 
any of thom. The author writes with a knowledge which Mr. 
Wells, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Arthur Ransome and Mrs. 
Snowden had no opportunity of acquiring.”-—The Times. 

“We consider this book to be one of the most authoritative 
and brilliant accounts of the Bolshevist régime which has yet 
appeared in English.” —Morning Post. . 

_ " His book is by far the most impressive and the most deeply 

interesting of all the books on the Russian situation that I have 

yet seen.” — Westminster Gazette. 18s. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Hon. D.D., Hon. D.Lit., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in Oxford, Canon of St. Paul’s. MEMOIR AND 
LETTERS, Edited by STEPHEN PAGET. 2nd 
Edition. lés. net. 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
Romance of Words,’’ etc. This Dictionary embraces 
a much larger vocabulary than has been handled by 
previous etymologists, and pays special attention 
to colloquialisms and neolcgisms. £2 2s. net. 


BERNADOTTE AND NAPOLEON 


1763-1810. By SIR D. PLUNKET BARTON, Bart., 
Author of ‘‘ Bernadotte : The First Phase, 1763-1799.” 
With Illustrations. 18s. net. 


THE ZEALOTS 


Over-Regulation and its Bearing on National Waste. 
By Lieut.-Col. SIR JOHN KEANE, D.S.O., An 
analysis of the problem in the light of inner know- 
ledge, with suggestions for definite practical reforms. 

In paper covers, Is. 6d.net. 


April, THE 1s. 6d. net 


CORNHILLE 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 














GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. By Lt.-Col. Commander E. HILTON Youna, 
1.8.0., D.S.C., M.P. 

HARROW LN THE ’FIFTIES. By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN Woop 

SPIKENARD. By C. E. LAWRENCK 


By ROSALINE Masson 


SILHOUETTES: THOMAS CARLYLE. 
By Sir S. SQUIRE SPRiaGGE, M.D. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED DOCTOR. 


THE DESK. By W. DoUGLAs NEWTON 
TEMPERANCE MADE EASY. By Epiru SELLERS 
SCIENOE AND SPITSBERGEN. By J. 8. HUXLEY 
THE FOUNDING OF A CiTY By ANGELO C, ScoTt 


THE TREK BOKKE, OR MIGRATORY SPRINGBUCKS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By T. B. Daviz. With an Introductory Note by 8. C. CronwRicHu? 


SCHREINER. 
THE PROVOCATOR. Chapters VIL-iX. By Captain W. L. BLENNERHASSETT 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1921. 
By HERBERT W. Horwi1t. 


CONTENTS. 

PRESIDENT HARDING'S CABINET. 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND THE RHINELAND. By ARCHIBALD COLBECK 
THLE BREAKDOWN OF THE LONDON CONFERENCE. iby PoLiticus, 
THE REPORT OF THE MILNER COMMISSION ON EUYPY. 

By Str MaLcoLm McILwraits, K.C.M.G. 

THE MILNER REPORT. 

By Str THOMAS BARCLAY. 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN EUROPE. By MAJsor BatTine. 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. By Lestie Scort, K.C., M.P. 
THE AGONY OF AUSTRIA. By MAXWELL H. H. MACARTNEY, 

M. VENIZELOS ON THE GREEK SITUATION, By V. J. SELIGMAN, 

THE FUTURE OF SEA POWER: NAVAL AND MERCANTILE, 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 

THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE DEFENCE. 

By MaJOR-GENERAL SiR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
HEKBERY HORNE AND HIs PALAZZETTO. By ETHEL HARTER. | : 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: RECONSTRUCTION OR REVOLUTION? 

By Sim PERCEVAL LAURENCE, K.C.ALG. 
PROLEGOMENA TO THE BALLADS. By Macrice HEWLETT. 
DISARMAMENT. By His Honovk JUDGE BovEIN. 

THE SECONDARY HEROES OF SHAKESPEARE. By Lucin SIMPSON, 
A MEMORY OF GREECE. By Sim EVELYN GRANT Durr, K.C.MAG, 

A MONTHLY COMMENTARY.—IV. By Captain H. Lb, Usiltn. 
CUANSON COSMETIQUE. By PHYLLIS Marks, 


LUNWVUN: GHAPMAN Any NALL, Ltd. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE TANK IN ACTION By Captain DOUGLAS G. BROWNE, MC. Demy 8vo. With 
Illustrations. 30s. net. 


“From beginning to end the book is admirably written—vigorous, clear, always to the point... . An admirable 
visual clearness found in very fow narratives of the war.’’—Timies. 


MOROCCO THAT WAS By WALTER B. HARRIS. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 
3 [In the Press, 


Mr. Walter B. Harris has written a book of recollections of his adventurous life in Morocco. Sultan, Saints, Shereefs and 
Sinners all come within his purview, but one outstanding figure is that of Raisuli, the Moorish bandit who is still a power in the 
hill-ecountry of Tangier. Mr. Harris writes with sparkling humour and vivacity, end his pictures of Raisuli have the authority 
belonging to one who was for a time a prisoner in the hands of the renowned brigand. No fiction could surpass in colour or interest 
the story of Morocco herein set forth. 


THE THIRTEENTH HUSSARS IN THE GREAT WAR By The Right 
Hon. Sir H. MORTIMER DURAND, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. With numerous [Illustrations 

[In the Press’ 

TUTIRA: The Story of a New Zealand Sheep Station By 
H. GUTHRIE-SMITH. [In the Press. 

ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE By MERVYN LAMB. 6s. net. {In the Press. 


A thrilling story of adventure behind the German lines in Belgium of a British aviation officer, who voluntarily landed there 
on “‘ intelligence ” duty. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 51st (HIGHLAND) DIVISION, 1914-1973 


By Major F. W. BEWSHER, D.S.0O., M.C., formerly Brigade-Major, 152nd Infantry Brigade, ana 
General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade, 5lst (Highland) Division. With Portraits and Maps. 35s. net. 
[In the Press. 


A HISTORY OF THE 18th DIVISION By Captain G. H. F. NICHOLS (Qurx). 

















With Illustrations and complete Maps. [In the Press. 
FICTION 

FAR TO SEEK By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” ‘“ Desmond's 

Daughter,” “ Lilamani.” 8s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 


Mrs. Diver's new story, “* Far to Seek,”’ carries on the message of her previous books, ‘“‘ Captain Desmond, V.C., ‘* Desmond's 
Daughter,” “ Lilamani,” ete., and maintains her high standard as a writer of modern fiction. But its appearance at the present 
time has even a wider significance. Ignorance and reckless folly have brought rebellion and chaos to Ireland ; «@ similar policy 

yursued in India will destroy the British Empire. A proper understanding of Anglo-Indian problems is therefore essential, and 
Irs. Diver's readers—and they are legion—will find in this book not only one of the best stories this author has yet written, but 
also a dramatic presentation of those problems now so vital in Indian affairs. 


THE PLUNGE By ST. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “ The First Round,” “‘ Saints, Sinners, and the 
Usual People.” 6s. net. 


_ , “ Those persons, still perhaps a company more select than numerous, who see in Mr. Lucas one of the most satisfactory of 
iving novelists, will extend an eager welcome to ‘ The Plunge.’ . . . Mr. Lucas’s style is of a seemingly effortless surety 
that conceals its own art. 


“ The least reason why you should instantly purchase this book is that it is published at the now phenomenal price of six 
shillings.” —Punch. 


THE VOYAGE HOME By ALAN GRAHAM, Author of “ Follow the Little Pictures.” 6s. net. 
[In the Press, 
CARRINGTON’S CASES by J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


“A series of detective tales, . . . they have wit and ingenuity, and they are told with a most admirable deftness.” 
—Liverpool Post. 





“Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give well-drawn pictures which 
scem as a matter of course to get into Blackwood.’—Morning Post. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For APRIL Contains 


Talas of the R.1.C. 


1. The Informer. “Il. On the Run, Hl. The Landing ot Arms. tv. The | O” Sunsle Trails in Ceylon. 


Red Cross. On Hazardous Service. By Mervyn Lams. 
Honours Easy. By C. E. Montacue. . 2 
In the Little New Countries.—XI.-XII1. Musings without Method— 
By Magor Lrypsay BasHForp. Wireless Inanities—A Great Country—The Worn-out Policy of President 
The Voyage Home.—XI.-XIV. By ALan GRAHAM. Monree—Our Own Shibboleths. 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent post free monthly for 
30s. yearly or 15s. for six months from 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; 37 Paternoster Row, Londen. 
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